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THE LONG WAY. 


I know the way to London Town, 

I have gone there often in my dreams; 
It lies far beyond the running streams, 
And far beyond the gray sheep-fold, 
And beyond the sheep-wall, dull and 

cold, 

And far beyond the old home farm, 
And farther than the road’s long arm. 


I know so well the length of the way, 

I have gone there often in the night: 

I have taken my flowers, blue, pink, 
and white, 

Aglow with the country air and wind; 

And I ran and ran, leaving all behind, 

And I ran and ran, and reached Lon- 
don Town— 

And my flowers were withered, and 
dead, and brown. 


I know the way to London Town, 
I have gone there often in my sleep. 
Dear, whether you trade in flowers or 
sheep, 
Or songs of sunlight 
streams, 
Or country wisdom, 
dreams, 
Whatever you 
down, 
If you carry the same to London Town, 
Though you run and run, and are blithe 
and strong, 
They'll be dead ere you get there—the 
way’s so long! 
Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
The Windsor Magazine, 


and running 
or rhymes, or 


proffer from hill or 


A PLAINT OF DRY PLACES. 
(Libyan Desert, June, 1907.) 


Solemn and silent are our solitudes, 
Voiceless and lithe the lizard rustles 
by: 
Death is his penalty, whoe’er intrudes 
Upon this unwalled privacy. 


At night the shameless moon, unveiled, 
undim, 
No sound of water in the wady hears, 
Each morn upon the sharp horizon rim 
The disc-divided sun appears. 
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The hills, dry breasts that ne’er will 
suckle, lie 


In virgin loneliness, unkissed by 
rain; 
Dry are the valleys, dry the heights, 
and dry 


The air that quivers o’er the plain. 


Rare miners, on the utmost edges, bore 
Our flinty sides, and, far above, the 
kite 
Fast flees on fear-struck pinions, when 
we roar 
In anger at the dynamite. 
j 
Miles may not measure us nor leagues 
attain 
Our boundless boundaries; only from 
the sky 
The stars can scan the length of all our 
pain, 
The breadth of its intensity. 


Mists know we not, nor clinging fog, 
nor dew 
That washes out at night the sins of 
noon, 
Sands only hot and brown, sky hot and 
blue; 
Tearless we weep and crave a boon: 


Bless us, O God, with Noah’s curse, 
when he 
Saw battling clouds subdue th’ in- 
sistent sun, 
Throw wide thy sluice gates, Heaven, 
that thence a sea 
Descending merge the seas in one. 
H. W. B. 


The Spectator. 


LILIES AND SOULS. 


White lilies massed in woody dell 

About the mouth-work of a well, 

Stone-rimmed; at which a _ pilgrim 
kneels, 

With folded hands, his spirit reels. 


His shell and scrip, and gaberdine; 
His scallop-hat and staff are seen, 
And in his eyes there is a cast 
Of angry passions overpast. 


Those lilies, white, would seem to say, 
No soul is innocent as they. 
Arthur Lewis. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE AMERICAN. 


The writer of this article did not 
choose the title, and the title itself 
shuts out the possibility of a personal 
confession of faith, even were such a 
confession acceptable. He has chosen 
to set forth the attitude and belief of 
one, no longer living, whom he claimed 
within the inner circle of his friendship, 
one whose religion was justified in a 
rare power of swaying the lives of 
American men and women toward high 
thoughts and sturdy righteousness. 

My friend showed his religion more 
‘a deeds than in words, more in life 
than in precept. But the power of 
speech was his also; and after his un- 
timely death in 1898, various memo- 
randa of his notes and talks were saved 
and brought together by his friends. 
To these fragments, privately printed, 
they gave the title which tells the whole 
of his religion in four clear words, “In 
Terms of Life.” From these notes, and 
from my own recollections I venture 
to reconstruct the religion of a “sensi- 
ble American,” a religion which, how- 
ever incomplete, is not far from the 
ideal toward which the average sensi- 
ble American of to-day is clearly tend- 
ing. 

In the first place, on the positive 
side, the sensible American believes 
that this is God’s world, none other 
more so. “The God of things as they 
are” must have his throne within the 
confines of his creation, and no condi- 
tion of life and no place or time can lie 
outside his presence. But whatever the 
extent of space and time, two things 
are real with us men—here and now. 
This is our day, and here is the spot 
where our life must be made to count. 
In history, other men have had their 
other days, but yesterday is already 
numbered with the rest of man’s “seven 
thousand years,” or seventy million, .if 
we choose the larger figure. Yester- 


day has passed away, to-morrow is un- 
born and may never belong to us. We 
have to-day, and no day was ever so 
inspiring, so glorious, so worshipful. 
This is our time to act, the hour for us 
to play our part. Let the part be large 
or small, it is a part of action. It is 
for us to do our best, not our second 
best; to do it with good cheer and with 
perfect confidence that in God’s econ- 
omy no good life is ever wasted. 
“God's errands never fail.” It is not 
for us to cringe or whine, nor need we 
cry for any special recompense for days 
of doubt or despair or discomfort. Our 
part is a part of love and helpfulness 
of love as translated into terms of help- 
ing our neighbor. 


I ask for nothing, let the balance fall: 

All that I am or know or may confess 

But swells the weight of mine indebted- 
ness. 

Burden and sorrow are transfigured all, 

Thy hand's rude buffet turns to a ¢ca- 
ress; 

For Love, with all the rest, Thou gavest 
me here, 

And Love is Heaven's very atmosphere. 

Lo, I have dwelt with Thee, Lord; let 
me die: 

I could no more, through all eternity. 


In brief, the positive phase of this 
religion is the feeling of being at home 
in God’s universe. This is no alien 
world. Our fathers were born here 
and our fathers’ fathers, and the same 
Hand has led them on from the prim- 


ordial sandstones of Quebec to the 
foundations of our own republic. The 
pledge of the future is adequate. We 


are links in an eternal chain, and the 
little part assigned to us is the con- 
quest of Here and Now. Wisdom is 
knowing what one ought to do next; 
virtue is doing it; and religion is the 
feeling or attitude which braces us up to 
do our duty when it is easier to stand 








| 
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aside or to let the part assigned to us 
slip by through default. This may not 
matter in the long-run—the ages are pa- 
tient and the evasion of man is no nov- 
elty; but it means everything in the 
make-up of our own conduct of life, 
and that is the main thing with us. 
For “the world is upheld by the pres- 
ence of good men. They make the 
earth wholesome.” 

In the notes of my friend I find these 
words: 

“It is a great event in a boy’s life 
when he can say, ‘I and my father are 
one.’ It is greater when a man finds 
that he can keep step with God; that 
he wants to do, and can do, the things 
that God is doing. 

“When men search with so much 
heartache for faith in order that they 
may believe, they think they are grop- 
ing in the darkness to find God. They 
think if they can only find him, they 
will get faith from him. It is not 
faith in God that they need, but faith 
in themselves. God will do his part. 
They have perfect confidence that he 
will run the universe without falter. 
It is self-confidence that men need, be- 
lief that they can do their part. No 
man ever falls away from God and 
loses confidence in him until he has 
first warped and twisted his life by 
falling away from _ himself. Faith 
does not depend upon anything God 
does or may do, in answer to our 
prayers, but upon us—upon our train- 
ing, our experience, our knowledge. 

“Faith in self—faith that links God 
and man, and is the key to all the 
riches of heaven—is the result of ex- 
perience, and is to be won, like any 
other power, by persistent and constant 
exercise. You, and you alone, hold 
the key to your heaven.” 

My friend used the word God freely 
in his talks to young men and women. 
With him God was not a mere abstrac- 
tion, but a very potent element in the 
trend of events, the great First Cause, 


and the Last Cause of things as they 
are. 

His God was not anthropomorphic, 
not “made in the image of men,” nor 
should it justify Haeckel’s sneer at 
worship of “a gaseous vertebrate.” It 
is only in mythology and poetry that 
God appears as angry, jealous, benevo- 
lent, a judge, a tyrant, a king, a huge 
hoary-bearded giant. 

To my friend God is immanent, 
numen adest, in the fine words of Lin- 
neus. His will is that which is per- 
manent in time and space, in a uni- 
verse in which, using Huxley’s words, 
“nothing endures save the flow of en- 
ergy and the rational intelligence that 
pervades it.” His is that rush of force; 
his is that rational intelligence. 

The sensible American finds that 
good men through the ages have cher- 
ished an ideal of love and service, wav- 
ering at the best and often obscured by 
war and controversy, serving God 
through building up stronger, purer, 
happier units of humanity. He finds 
that this ideal and many others of 
like import, the dream of “lives made 
beautiful and sweet by self-devotion 
and by self-restraint,” had their origin, 
or at least their first connected promul- 
gation, in the words of Jesus the Jew. 
The records show that this young man, 
who “spake as never man spake,” was 
born at Bethlehem in Judzea nearly 
twenty centuries ago, that he taught 
among men and ministered unto men 
for a few years with a few disciples, 
and that he came to a cruel death. He 
finds that the teachings of Jesus are re- 
ported in fragments only, in a tongue 
not his own, and with many variants 
and perhaps additions, their essential 
spirit strong and clear in every ver- 
sion of his language. 

He finds that these words, thus frag- 
mentary, bear their own witness. All 
the wisdom of the wise ages as to the 
conduct of life cannot add much to 
them. Even were every syllable he 
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has spoken lost to-day, his teachings 
could be restored and retraced in the 
history of civilization, for they rise 
above everything else in history: above 
the pomp and splendor of empire, the 
hideous orgies of holy war, the ferocity 
of religious persecution and the bitter- 
ness of theological disputation. 

The sensible American recognizes no 
antagonism between the words of Je- 
sus and the teachings of human ex- 
perience, which, tested and set in or- 
der, we call Science. He finds no con- 
flict with the highest ideals, the most 
repaying experiences in the conduct of 
life. 

And he finds that the words of Jesus 
are words of truth as tested by any 
analysis he can give them. He con- 
cludes that they have always been true, 
that they are part of God’s work of 
creation, of which the conduct of hu- 
man life is the crowning feature, the 
most lofty, the most imperfect, and for 
the same exalted reason. 
are true, he will say, not because Jesus 
said them. Jesus said them 
they were true. And as in this sense, 
his words, “I and my Father are one,” 
definite and human meaning. 
My friend was not disposed to measure 
the relation to Divinity on the part 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. Whether 
Jesus be one with God, or with 
man, or both, is, after all, not his most 
vital question. This he may leave the 
theologian to settle if he can through 
tradition, text, or syllogism. It is 
enough for the sensible American that 
he has the word and the spirit. The 
werd is divine because it is true, and 
oue name of Divinity is the Perfect 
Truth. In the religion of Jesus the 
end of truth is service, and religion 
finds its function and justification in 
the conduct of life. 

Tbe sensible American notes a con- 
trast between the subjects which 
aroused the interest of Jesus, as re- 
corded by his disciples, and the sub- 


These words 


because 


have a 


one 
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jects which have filled the history of 
the Christian Church. The simple life 
of the teacher who had no place to lay 
his head has little in common with the 
complex struggles of those who in his 
name established a holy empire. “In 
this sign conquer,” was the symbol of 
empire. 
antithesis of the words of Jesus, as the 
life of Constantine, maker of this 
phrase, stood at the opposite pole from 
the life of him suffered 
Pontius Pilate. 

To go details, the 
Church has interested itself in war and 
conquest, in 
dominion over men and lands, in tem- 


It was in every respect the 


who under 


into historic 


pomp and pageantry, in 


poral rulership as well as spiritual 
control. 
None of these matters entered into 


the ambitions of Jesus. To him these 
were far-away affairs, evils to be en- 
dured it may be, as the tribute-money 
was rendered unto Czesar, but forming 
no part of the ideals of rational reli- 
gious life. 

The historic Church has, almost from 
the first, been entangled in a warfare 
of creeds. The creed know it 
to-day is a historic battle-cry of a con- 
tending host. 
words which succeeded the 
and To the 
American the creeds are mostly harm- 
They will not injure us if 
we do not read them. Without their 
historic background we can hardly un- 
derstand them. It is not well to revise 
them too often. Their galvanized life 
may work injury to our spirits. “Since 
I read the Apostles’ Creed,” says Mr. 
Dunne, “it seems less convincing than 
when I heard it and did not understand 
yg As Dr. Holmes said once of old 
errors, “They die, not because they are 
refuted; they fade out because they 
are neglected.” Their place is in psy- 
chology and history, not in the religion 
of Jesus. The single word, Credo, I 
believe, is surely adequate. It implies 


as we 


It belongs to the war of 
clash of 
lances. 


spears average 


less. 
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faith in the universe, in man, and in 
all the forces inside or outside ourselves 
which shall make for righteousness. 
As his religion is not regulated by 
intellectual assent to any proposition in 
metaphysics, spiritual or biographical, 
the average sensible American is not 
alarmed over the results of the Higher 
Criticism. Enough that is genuine and 
beyond question goes back to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. That devout enthusi- 
asts have interpolated here and there 
an illustration, a bit of philosophy or a 
bit of imagination, or that chapter or 
epistle may have been attributed to the 
wrong man, does not disturb his spirit- 
ual consciousness. These matters are 
interesting from the scientific side, but 
they do not touch bottom in their rela- 
tion to religion. Neither is he con- 
cerned because wine is not turned into 
water in our day, not even by the faith 
that moves mountains. The old story 
of Cana may not‘be true. It may be 
poetry, or parable, or error of record, 
or even pure falsehood. It is no aid to 
his faith, but it does not disturb it. 
In the face of the greatest marvel in 
human history, the influence of him 
who spake as never man spake, and 
who will draw all men to him, he will 
leave to each expert in Oriental im- 
agery such theory of physical miracle 
as may seem to him best. He can 
understand that the parables and fan- 
cies of Hebrew poets, like those of Eng- 
lish poets, interpret spiritual rather 
than literal or historical fact. There- 
fore he is not distressed over the nar- 
rowness of the whale’s gullet, or the 
adjustment of the days of creation, nor 
of the fact that the prayers of good 
men will not wring rain from a steel 
blue Australian sky. Neither is his 
faith impaired by the certainty that 
the ancestry of man runs close to that 
of the animals which are likest him, 
and in whose image, anatomically, he is 
made. He rejoices that the world is 
far older and the universe far broader 
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than his fathers had thought; that 
“Time is as long as space is wide,” for 
infinite detail of preparation even in 
the processes of creation is the best 
guarantee of ineffable achievement. 

As he who “believes in Jove the high- 
est God may despise all the lesser gods 
in silence,” so may he whose spirit is 
filled with the greater faith turn away 
from all the lesser creeds and marvels. 

As with the phases of belief, so with 
the symbolism in which they find ex- 
pression. “Do this in memory of me” 
was a simple and natural ceremony so 
long as it bore witness to the living 
reality in the hearts of men. But 
when the Eucharist became the signal 
of wordy or even bloody warfare, 
Homoiousion versus Homoousion, it is 
no longer a pledge of his memory. It 
is a weapon in the hands of ambition, 
though, among simple folk, it holds 
its primal associations. Its meaning is 
forgotten in the seats of the mighty. 
The baptism in the Jordan had a sig- 
nificance with a clear river in a dusty 
land, that may be lost in costly covered 
fonts, or cruelly burlesqued by holes 
cut through the winter ice. The Sab- 
bath exists for man, not man for the 
Sabbath. It is neither in this moun- 
tain nor in Jerusalem that men are to 
worship. They are to worship the 
Lord in spirit and in truth. 

It is clear to the sensible American 
that the religion of Jesus has no neces- 
sary connection with church or state, 
except as church or state may be per- 
meated with its spirit. It has no nec- 
essary connection with creed or cere- 
mony, with litany or liturgy, with priest 
or preacher, with symbol or miracle, 
with sacrament or baptism, with pious 
action or with pious refraining. These 
have been associates of religion—some- 
tines its servants, but the reality be- 
hind all is the individual man, his rela- 
tion to his fellows and to his individual 
duty. 

My friend, whose religion is here, in 
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scanty fashion, set forth, tells this par- 
able. 

“In the old days a father built a home 
for his family. It was complete in 
every part, but the altar around which 
they gathered in prayer was not yet set 
in. The mother wished it in the 
kitchen: there she was perplexed with 
her many cares. The father wished it 
in his study: God seemed nearer to him 
among his books. The son wished it in 
the room where guests were received, 
that the stranger entering might see 
that they worshiped God. At last 
they agreed to leave the matter to the 
youngest, who was a little child. Now, 
the altar was a shaft of polished wood, 
very fragrant, and the child, who loved 
most of all to sit before the great fire 
and see beautiful forms in the flames, 
said, ‘See, the fire log is gone; put the 
altar there.’ So because one would 
not yield to the other, they obeyed, and 
the altar was consumed, while its 
sweet odors filled the whole house— 
the kitchen, the study, and the guest 
hall—and the child saw beautiful forms 
in the flames.” Doubtless the others 
came to see them also, as the non-es- 
sentials passed out of their religious 
life. 

“Many fathers and mothers say to 
me,” continues my friend, who was a 
teacher of science in a university, “ ‘If 
my boy will only hold on to the funda- 
mentals.’ They are afraid that the busi- 
ness of the university is to overthrow 
fundamentals. As if fundamentals 
could be overthrown. What they mean 
by fundamentals is their own concep- 
tion of the truth, the basis of their own 
belief. They want their boys to wear 
their clothes—not the same style of gar- 
ments, but the identical clothes—with 
all the creases and wrinkles and 
patches in place. Now, the wrinkles 
and creases represent experience and 
testing, and the patches are the scars— 
honorable scars of victory. And I have 
no patience with the sophomoric spirit 
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which vaunts its reason and throws 
into the rag-bag everything that the 
fathers believed. We should not be 
here to-day if our fathers had not be- 
lieved very close to the truth. How- 
ever far afield we may go in our young 
and callow days, most of us will be 
found revamping the old beliefs of our 
fathers and mothers when we go to 
work in the world. Eighty-five per 
cent of our students take up their old 
practices again when their real living 
finds expression. A little bit of real 
living brings back the enthusiasm and 
the emotion, and no one can be faithful 
and true to his ideals without finding 
God displacing them with himself. 

“Calvinism and <Arminianism are 
trifling matters compared with the fact 
that God is and that we may call Him 
our Father. Unitarianism, Trinitarian- 
ism, are mere word-quibbles compared 
with the fact that the spirit of Jesus is 
in the world, saving it. These things 
are not fundamentals. They are only 
terms, forged by human intellects to ex- 
press one phase of the truth as it ap- 
peared to them. Jesus cared for none 
of these things except as they hampered 
and hindered those who believed them 
instead of believing him,—who wor- 
shiped them instead of. using them to 
serve their neighbors. 

“The time comes more than once in 
a man’s life when he must know what 
he believes, when the truth that is in 
his own heart is all that he can find. 
But no truth is ours until we first live 
it, until it enters into our lives and we 
become it.” 

We may therefore say that no man 
can accept or embrace the religion of 
another. It must become his own first, 
or else he cannot receive it. If he takes 
it from another without change, it is 
not a religion; it is some statement of 
opinion, some type of ceremonial or 
some collection of words, from which 
the life has long since faded away. 

The religious philosophy of the sen- 
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sible American has long tended in the 
direction now ticketed by philosophers 
as Pragmatism. Whatever will work 
in the conduct of life, strengthening it, 
enriching it, giving it a higher trend, 
must, so far as it goes, have elements 
of truth. If it were not true, it would 
not work. But these human theories 
or conceptions are never simple or pure. 
Error is always mixed with the truth, 
and error cannot be made “to work.” 
It is the business of science and of 
philosophy, the logic of science, to pur- 
ify these concepts, to find out of the 
many, the elements which can be 
wrought into a sound and helpful life. 

In emotionalism as such my Ameri- 
ean friend finds no necessary attribute 
of religion. Love is not love unless it 
contains the impulse of renewed life. 
It must purify itself by action. “If 
thou lovest me, feed my lambs.” There 
is no other evidence. There is no other 
way in which emofion can impinge on 
religion. “Sensations,” says my 
friend, “are within the reach of all.” 
Preachers deal with them sometimes. 
Our rituals and our choirs give them. 
There are books that pile up great 
waves of emotion in us, almost as real 
as if we had earned them. I have 
read of battles so vividly portrayed 
that my cold blood grew hot and I felt 
like a hero. I cooled down, a little 
more weary than before; that was all. 
I have listened to great preachers who 
talked so familiarly of holy things and 
made them so real that earth has 
seemed dreary when I touched it again. 
Emotions are dangerous things unless 
they find an outlet in action. We can 
so narcotize ourselves with holy things 
that our senses will lie to us. We can 
meditate on holy things until we feel 
that we are holy too. But periods of 
rude awakening come. We find we 
have been hearing and not doing; say- 
ing Lord! Lord! and not doing God’s 
will. 

“Exercise the angel; do not try to ex- 
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orcise the devil. No animal lives for 
itself, or is allowed to live for itself. 
Nature executes drones. Until a man 
has learned to give and to train him- 
self for giving, to work for others, to 
plan and study for others, to live for 
others and spend himself for others, 
and save nothing for himself, nature 
exacts pound after pound of flesh until 
only enough remains to make a fossil. 
Men groan over a tenth. The God of 
nature exacts all. Our nature exacts 
all. Useit, or loseit. All your learn- 
ing, achievement, discovery, your good 
times, your blessed experiences, have 
not found the reason for their existence 
until you touch the heart of humanity. 
Our hands may lose all we give—our 
hearts lose nothing.” 

My friend once quoted to his stu- 
dents, from some source not indicated, 
this parable of the Holy Shadow:— 

“Long, long ago there lived a saint 
so good that the astonished angels came 
down from heaven to see how a mortal 
could be so godly. He simply went 
about his daily life, diffusing virtue as 
the star diffuses light and the flower 
perfume, without even being aware of 
it. Two words summed up his day: 
he gave, he forgave. Yet these words 
never fell from his lips; they were ex- 
pressed in his ready smile, in his kind- 
ness, forbearance and charity. 

“The angels said to God, ‘O Lord, 
grant him the gift of miracles! God 
replied, ‘I consent; ask him what he 
wishes.’ 

“So they said to the saint: ‘Should 
you like the touch of your hands to 
heal the sick? ‘No,’ answered the 
saint; ‘I would rather God should do 
that.’ ‘Should you like to convert 
guilty souls, and bring back wandering 
hearts to the right path?’ ‘No; that is 
the mission of angels. I pray; I do 
not convert.’ ‘Should you like to be- 
come a model of patience, attracting 
men by the lustre of your virtues and 
thus glorifying God? ‘No,’ replied the 
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saint; ‘if men should be attached to me, 
they would become estranged from 
God. The Lord has other means of 
glorifying himself.’ ‘What do you de- 
sire then?’ cried the angels. ‘What can 
I wish for? asked the saint, smiling. 
‘That God gives me his grace; with 
that shall I not have everything?’ 

“But the angels insisted: ‘You must 
ask for a miracle, or one will be forced 
upon you.’ ‘Very well,’ said the saint; 
‘that I may do a great deal of good 
without ever knowing it!’ 

“The angels were greatly perplexed. 
They took counsel together, and re- 
solved upon this plan. Every time 
the saint’s shadow should fall behind 
him or at either side, so that he could 
not see it, it should have the power to 
cure disease, soothe pain and comfort 
sorrow. 

“And so it came to pass. When the 
saint walked along, his shadow, thrown 
on the ground on either side or behind 
him, made arid paths green, caused 
withered plants to bloom, gave ciear 
water to dried-up brooks, fresh color to 
pale little children, and joy to unhappy 
mothers. 

“But the saint simply went about 
his daily life, diffusing virtue as the 
star diffuses light and the flower per- 
fume, without ever being aware of it. 
And the people, respecting his humility, 
followed him silently, never speaking to 
him about his miracles. Little by lit- 
tle, they even came to forget his name, 
and called him only ‘The Holy 
Shadow.’ ”’ 

It is a noble sentence of the litany, 
“Whose is perfect freedom.” 
This is perhaps the finest test of re- 
ligion. To do the one thing best worth 
doing from day to day, is to make con- 
stantly better things possible. It is 
to make us daily more and more free. 
It is wrong-doing which ties up a man, 
doing each day the second best, the 
third best, the worst possible thing for 
him to do. It is truth which makes 
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free. It is righteousness that enlarges 
our borders, that widens our coasts. 

As to this, I heard my friend tell 
this story—a part of his experience as 
a naturalist in Mexico. 

“I stood one sunny day on a coral 
reef in the harbor of Vera Cruz. The 
hazy blue air was full of sunshine and 
the healthy odors of the sea. Birds 
were tumbling about overhead in the 
perfect abandon of strength and room 
and tropical comfort. The white rocks 
and blue sea were mixing in a line of 
fleecy foam until the coral seemed to 
It was 
a perfect day, such as God sends us 
often when he lets heaven down to 
rest on earth for a little while. At 
my feet was a square hole cut out of 
the rock. 
I put my face down, and when my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness be- 
I could see human forms there, 
men in chains, standing in water ankle 
deep, with the ocean ceaselessly pound- 


flow away on the wave crests. 


Across it were bars of iron. 


low, 


ing overhead, its hoarse laugh remind- 
ing them that they would be thrown to 
the 
could see their haggard faces turned 
up toward the little barred square of 
light, which was all of the great free 
outside world they could see. Since 
that day that Mexican prison has been 
the background against which I have 
set my ideal of freedom. Chained 
hand and foot, inclosed by rocky walls, 
dependent upon their masters for food 
and drink and air and life, these men 
were slaves. 

“And yet not all slaves are in chains 
or behind prison bars. 
me in the group that looked into that 
dismal hole young American. 
He seemed free. He could go where he 
pleased. He could gratify his appe- 
tites and desires. He was on his way 
to his Northern home to wed a 
hearted girl who was waiting for him 
there. He read me from one of her 
letters, and one could see that he was 


sharks when they were dead. I 


Standing beside 


was a 


pure- 
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her ideal of manhood. Yet the night 
before he spent in a Vera Cruz brothel. 
The purity he was taking home to his 
betrothed was only acted. His manhood 
was only on the surface. The truth 
was not in him. He was afraid lest 
he should seem to be what he was. 
He was chained by his sins and im- 
prisoned by the wall of falsehood he 
had built around himself until he 
walked the paths of truth only in great 
fear lest the rattle of his secret chains 
would reveal his captivity. 

“A man is not always free when he 
seems to do as he pleases. It depends 
on what he pleases to do. Nor 
are outward chains the only badge of 
slavery. It is true that wherever 
Jesus has gone, emancipation has fol- 
lowed. ‘Imperialism has given way to 
democracy, and slavery to free labor.’ 
Peter slept in prison, and an an- 
gel came and set him free; but this 
is not the way the freemen of 
Jesus are liberated. No angel touches 
the sleeping prisoner that the chains 
may drop from his galled wrists 
but a divine strength has been im- 
parted to the bondman until, like Sam- 
son, he has risen from his slumber and 
shaken himself, and his withes have 
parted like tow in the flames. The 
reformation of Jesus has been peculiar 
in this. It has reformed men by mak- 
ing them strong enough to reform 
themselves. The angel came in the 
night and touched Peter, and his chains 
fell off and he was free. This is the 
old way of liberating. The spirit of 
Christ Jesus in Paul made him victor 
over his own baser nature and set him 
free from the despotism of his own 
folly and the mastership of the Evil 
One. That is Jesus’ way. His reforma- 
tion is from the inside out. Man be- 
comes a partner in the process.” 

And therefore the sensible American 
is persuaded that the religion of Jesus 
still survives, that never in the history 
of the world was it more alive or more 


potent, and that every movement of civ- 
vilization, from the study of the lilies, 
the care for little children, the healing 
of the sick, and the casting out of devils 
from church and state has been along 
lines laid down by him, by the devotion 
of men for those things for which he 
cared. 

With all this what shall we say of 
immortality? The idea of eternal life 
as well as that of life unblemished is 
in the teachings of Jesus. It is every- 
where taken for granted. Our Ameri- 
can does not ask for immortality as a 
debt due him from the Creator. In 
this good world he has had his rewards 
and punishments, each sufficient for the 
day thereof. He asks no final com- 
pensation for dreary and dispiriting 
service. He has known no such ser- 
vice. His “times are in God’s hands,” 
the same God that each day instantly 
and constantly reneweth the work of 
creation. He is sure of personal im- 
mortality if in the economy of the uni- 
verse that phase of eternal life for 
him be worth while. If immortality 
is not inevitable, it is no part of his 
relgion to crave it or to demand it. He 
realizes the futility of an appeal to Sci- 
ence. Science can have no answer to 
this question. Science is human ex- 
perience tested and set in order. 
We who are mortal have had no ex- 
perience of immortality to which any of 
our mechanical tests can apply. Nor 
can we rely on the arguments of Phil- 
osophy. The only philosophy which 
can be trusted has its roots in science. 
We know no truth save that which 
arises from human experience, and this 
truth is, at best, seen only in part as 
“through a glass darkly.” The out- 
lines in this “dimly lighted room” of 
human consciousness, philosophy en- 
deavors to restore. She would see the 
phenomena about us, not with the par- 
tial and subjective vision of man, but 
as with the eye of the Infinite Being. 
She would know things as they really 
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but she cannot—because only 


are, 
through our imperfect senses, the basis 


of science, can we know objective 
things at all. Outside the field of 
knowledge and of reason, outside of 
science and of philosophy, lies the be- 
lief in immortality. 

Let us listen to our friend as he 
gives us the basis of his belief. “No 
fact is actually known unless it is stated 
in mathematical terms, and with ques- 
tions such as this no demonstration is 
possible. Attempts to demonstrate de- 
grade the truth. Before you can prove 
it, you must first bring it down out of 
the region where things require no proof 
to the level of common things that can 
be proved. You may know a stone, or 
a bit of metal; you will never weigh 
love. 

“Immortality is not proved by Na- 
ture. Nature is full of suggestions and 
analogies, but analogies prove nothing. 
Homologies prove. If we can trace a 
fundamental identity between any ele- 
ment of our character and the nature 
of God, if we can find in the beneficent 
heart of God a homology to the heart 
of man, we have commenced to build 
the demonstration of the fact of im- 
mortality. 

“So if I appear to destroy the heaven 
of your dreams, let me try to show 
you that in its place may be put a 
heaven which knows no present or 
future. 

“If man is ever to be an immortal 
being, he is such when he begins to 
live his divinity. If you have risen 
to that height where you feel sure that 
you know God in this world and in 
your life and in the lives of your fel- 
lows, be very sure that you know your 
own immortality. How did Jesus 
view this question? He offers no proof 
of immortality, but simply assumes it. 
He talks much about love, faith, obe- 
dience, prayer. He might have shown 
that each presupposes immortality, but 
he did not. Life was so real to him 
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that the thought of its ending 
hever occurred to him. He was 
alive, and that meant alive for 
ever. Death was only an incident 


connected with man’s body, and to Je- 
sus man was not a body, but a soul— 
using matter for awhile, but not identi- 
fied with it. If his life had been to 
uny extent identified with matter, we 
might have expected him to fear death; 
for we know perfectly that death will 
separate us from material things. But 
he loved things in men that death could 
not touch; and he lived and worked 
with characters, not bodies. So he 
wasted no time in reasoning about 
things that are not to be settled by 
reason. He assumed God, and God is. 
To demonstrate immortality would 
have been to him irrelevant. He was 
alive, for ever, self-evident. He as- 
sumed it and built his whole teaching 
on that assumption. 

“Do you say that assumption is no 
proof? Itis a statement of conviction. 
The biologist is convinced that there is 
such a thing as life; he assumes it, and 
works upon that assumption. So Jesus 
assumes that man is un-mortal. He 
does not speak of life hereafter; life is 
now—now and for ever. Life and 
eternal life are the same. The im- 
portant thing with him was not that 
man might through much suffering 
and trial weather the storms of life, 
and then have an easy course through 
all eternity. The vital point with him 
was that man should not postpone his 
life until after his own funeral, but 
should begin his eternity now. 

“So he sought to give meaning to 
life. Not knowledge, nor power, nor 
riches, nor position, but character. And 
then life begins to be true; it announces 
itself as eternal to the mind. When 
a man begins to live—love, deny him- 
self, serve—he understands what life 
is, and knows that death cannot touch 
it. But all these activities are what 
may be called spiritual activities. 
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When the spiritual nature is brought 
into exercise, it generates not only 
faith in eternal life, but reasons for it. 

“In proportion as man’s life is iden- 
tified with things that change and de- 
cay is his faith weakened. But if one’s 
ideals are in the realm of character, 
death is not one of their attributes. 
Faith has a wonderful assimilating 
power; we are like what we believe. 
Ry this principle Jesus unites himself 
to men. Fellowship brings likeness, 
and likeness means that we take our- 
selves his attitude toward life. What 
was his attitude? Love. To the law- 
yer who tempted him, Jesus answered, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind: and thy neighbor as _ thy- 
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self. This do, and thou shalt live.’ 
This is another way of saying life is 
love, and love is life eternal. Only he 
who loves lives. Wisdom is vain un- 
less our knowledge is turned into love. 

“Love for men—and this soon passes 
into love for God—lifts man above the 
physical where death is, into the spirit- 
ual life everlasting.” 

The religion of the sensible American 
is, therefore, not one of creed or cere- 
mony or emotion, not one primarily of 
the intellect, but a religion of faith and 
love and action—a confidence that the 
universe of matter and of spirit is a 
reality, that its functions are in wise 
hands, for the time being our own 
hands as well as the hand of God, and 
our part is to help our brother organ- 
isms to more abounding life. 

David Starr Jordan. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF QUEBEC. 


will mark the 
double 


The ceremonies which 
tercentenary of Quebec are a 
tribute to France and to England. The 
oldest of our great colonies owes as 
its French origin as to its 
Its changing history has 


much to 
English rule. 
given it a character which is separate 
and its own. And in celebrating the 
prowess of the heroes who gave their 
lives freely to the making of Canada, 
we are uniting two ancient rivals more 
closely in the bonds of friendship. We 
heard much of late concerning 
ententes cordiales. An interchange of 
visits is replacing the old-fashioned 
methods of diplomacy. Courtesy and 
sentiment seem to achieve as much as 
once was achieved by cunning and sus- 
picion. But the pageantry of Quebec 
will symbolize far more than is sym- 
bolized by fireworks and flags. It will 
be an eloquent recognition of France’s 
grandeur, and England, in honoring 
Champlain, honors herself. 

Samuel de Champlain’s is the first 


have 


great name on Canada’s roll of fame. 
The real founder of Quebec wears the 
laurel without dispute or challenge. 
But for his intrepidity and forethought 
the beautiful city which looks down 
upon the St. Lawrence might never 
have been built; but for his genius in 
colonization the history of North Amer- 
ica might have taken another, and a 
sinister, turn. Born at Brouage, a 
small town on the Bay of Biscay, in 
1567, Champlain grew up a soldier and 
a venturer. He was from the first fit 
for high enterprises and ready for dif- 
ficult emergencies. Fearless in battle, 
a zealot in religion, he was worthy to 
earry on the tradition of St. Louis, and 
he found the best field for his ambition 
in the pathless forests of Canada. 
From the time of his first voyage un- 
til his death in 1635 he never wavered 
in loyalty to the country of his adop- 
tion, and it may be said with truth 
that he lived and died, like the cru- 
sader that he was, to carry what was 
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for him the one faith across the seas. 
Nor was the adventure upon which he 
embarked in 1603 as simple as it seems 
to-day. The land for which he sailed 
was a land of mystery and gloom. The 
early travelers had brought back to 
France vague rumors of unearthly as 
well as of earthly dangers. Strange 
beasts, griffins and winged devils, were 
the least of the perils. Far more hor- 
rific to the superstitious mind were the 
disembodied voices which sang in the 
air, and which filled the pioneers with 
an unknown fear. But Champlain’s 
courage was indomitable, and he pos- 
sessed, what is still rarer than cour- 
age, a quick sympathy with 
races. He seemed at the very outset 
to understand and appreciate the In- 
dians of North America. He applauds 
their daring and endurance as much as 
he deplores their love of vengeance 
and their contempt of truth. He con- 
fesses them ignorant of many things, 
but, says he, “I think if any would 
teach them how to live, and to learn to 
till the ground, and other things, they 
would learn very 
the lessons which he himself was pres- 
ently to them, and if they 
learned them not always well, it was 
not the fault of Champlain. What he 
did not approve was their religion, and 
he speedily set about the task of con- 
version. The argument which he held 
with a great chieftain, and which he 
faithfully reports, does equal credit to 
his zeal and to the chieftain’s intelli- 
gence. With those, however, who 
spoke with the Devil, and 
obeyed his instructions in all things, 
and who believed that the dreams 
which they dreamed true, he 
would not dispute. He was content to 
“all them “brutish and bestial,” and to 
let them go their own way. 

A greater contrast to the Spaniards, 
and even to Drake, who admitted that 
what he wanted the “dew of 
heaven,” you could not find than 


savage 


well.” These were 


teach 


visibly 


were 


yas 
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Champlain and his friends. Their own 
profit was the last thing they looked 
for. Gold was not the end and aim of 
their and 
condemned the search for the precious 
metals, he spoke for Champlain and all 
“The first mining and 


ambition, when Lescarbot 


his companions. 
said this excellent pioneer, 
bread, wine and 
not in 


, 


working,’ 


“is to have cattle. 
Our felicity 


especially of gold and silver, the which 


consisteth mines, 
serve for nothing in the tillage of the 
ground, nor to handicrafts’ use. Con- 
trariwise, the them is 
but a charge and burden, that keepeth 
men in perpetual unquiet, and the more 
he hath thereof, the less 
he, and his life 
him.” Here, indeed, was a new theory 
of colonization, a theory which in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James must have seemed absurd, and 


abundance of 


rest enjoyeth 


lesser assured unto 


which is not always accepted in sim- 
ple faith by modern syndicates. 
But the desire of Champlain and his 
friends was to encourage agriculture, 
and to persuade the inhabi- 
tants to make the best of their coun- 
try’s soil. He planted wheat and bar- 
ley; contrived a vineyard of native 
grapes; and as he was not of those who 


our 


original 


despised the amenities of life, he grew 


roses in Quebec, and did his utmost 
to convert what had been a desert into 


a garden. Above all, he was never 
surprised nor overcome by circum- 
stances. As Lescarbot says, “he was 


not a man to be idle,” and, like all col- 
onists of practical genius, he had a 
very keen eye for detail. Nothing es- 
“aped him. Nothing seemed too small 
for his watchful care. He learned how 
to combat disease with native reme- 
dies, and how to make the best of a 
country which, as one of his compan- 
ions sadly admitted, was without inns. 
For the hardships of the winters the 
travelers were not prepared, and they 
felt acutely the gloom and the cold. 
Yet never did they yield to depression, 
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and their thoughts wandered back to 
the good fare of Paris with an amiable 
longing. There is a genuinely human 
touch in the following passage of Les- 
carbot’s narrative, which might easily 
be matched in other travelers’ tales, or 
in the account of some recent sieges. 
“I will relate,” writes Lescarbot, “that 
for to keep us merry and cleanly con- 
cerning victuals, there was an order 
established at the table, which was 
named ‘l’ordre de bon temps,’ the order 
of good time (or the order of mirth), at 
first invented by Monsieur Champlain, 
wherein they (who were of the same 
table) were every one at his turn and 
day steward and cater. Now his care 
was that we should have good and 
worshipfull fare, which was so well 
observed, that (although the belly-gods 
of these parts do often reproach unto 
us that we had not La Rue aux Ours 
of Paris with us) we have ordinarily 
had there as good cheer as we could 
have at La Rue aux Ours, and at far 
lesser charges.” So have we heard of 
modern voyagers keeping up their 
starved spirits by promises of ban- 
quets to come. Champlain and his 
friends chose a wiser path. They com- 
pared their savage fare with the lux- 
ury of La Rue aux Ours, and declared 
in all cheerfulness of spirit that they 
were not discontented. 

Every glimpse we catch of Cham- 
plain is of a serious, sedate, and easy- 
mannered gentleman. He had a per- 
fect way of treating those whom he 
called “savages,” and the Hurons and 
Algonquins regarded him as the father 
of their tribes. His enthusiasm for 
Canada never cooled. The farther he 
the fairer he found the 
country. And his ambition was not 
limited by the task before him. He 
looked beyond to larger schemes and 
longer routes. In his eyes Quebec was 
but a fortified post on the highroad to 
China. “Champlain promiseth us,” 


travelled 


says Lescarbot, “never to give over un- 
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til he have pierced as far as to the 
Western Sea, or that of the North, to 
open the way of China—in vain by so 
many thought for.” ‘Time has proved 
Champlain a wise prophet. What he 
dreamed, the Canadian-Pacific railroad 
has accomplished. The way of China 
is open, and if Champlain failed to 
turn his imagination to practical use, 
it was because his imagination out- 
stripped the practice of the world by 
three centuries. And at the very time 
in which Canada proudly acknowledges 
her debt to him, another of his 
prophetic schemes approaches comple- 
tion. Before he set foot on the rocky 
height where Quebec stands to-day, he 
had sailed to the West Indies and vis- 
ited Panama. Instantly his quick brain 
saw the advantage of a canal cut 
through the isthmus, “by which,” says 
he, “the journey to the South Sea 
would be shortened by fifteen hundred 
leagues.” He was, indeed, a man of 
wide horizons, in whom thought out- 
stripped action, who, in the words of 
Lesearbot, was “astonished with noth- 
ing,” and who believed that all aimbi- 
tions were within the reach of human 
courage and human enterprise. But 
he did what lay at his feet with the 
sume enthusiasm wherewith he 
dreamed his dreams of pacific conquest 
and he overcame the difficulties which 
always beset the colonist with perfect 
policy and tact. He was indifferent 
equally to intrigues at home and to the 
plottings of his subordinates. Though 
he played too great a part in the dis- 
sensions of the Indians, he buckled to 
him those whom he supported with 
hoops of steel; and when he died in the 
city which had sheltered him for 
many years, it was with the con- 
sciousness that he had planted what 
he deemed the true faith in a foreign 
soil, and had demonstrated the bless- 
ing of agriculture to a horde of sav- 
ages. 

The work of Champlain, then, has 
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defied the assault of time. Quebec, his 
creation, is still French and still 
Catholic. It wears upon its face the 
impress of an alien past. The spirit 
of the town is foreign, like its speech. 
Walk down the Escalier of the Rue 
Champlain, wander through the old 
streets and past the trim convents, 
and you may easily imagine yourself 
in an old French town. There is 
something comfortable and unkempt in 
the aspect, which reminds you not at 
all of Anglo-Saxon prosperity. And 
then at the turn of a corner you are 
confronted by such plain and formless 
buildings as accord with practical 
utility, and which suggest that the 
tierce ambition of the United States is 
not without its influence upon the sim- 
pler folk of Canada. But the impres- 
sion of age prevails in the end. The 
leisurely gait of the inhabitants, the 
fantastic little carriages which ply for 
hire, and which take the steep ascent 
of the streets with an easy careless- 
ness, are signs that Quebec is not 
wholly disloyal to the past. There in 
the Fort you may picture Champlain 
surrounded in his last days by “black 
Jesuits and scarfed officers,” listening 
to the lives of the saints demurely 
read, and extending his forgiveness to 
repentant soldiers. On every ancient 
wall, in brief, history has written some 
broken words, and far below the rocky 
heights of Abraham the un- 
changing river, once, in Jacques Car- 
tier’s day, the Hochelaga, now the St. 
Lawrence. As you look across the 
narrow strait to Point Levis you may 
see the path taken by the ancient gal- 
lies of France, by the stealthy boats 
which carried Wolfe’s little army to 
victory and its leader to a glorious 
death, by the giant steamers of our 
own time, whose passengers follow 
“the of China” imagined by 
Champlain. Such are the links in the 
chain of tradition which unites to-day 
to many yesterdays; and as Quebec is 


flows 


way 
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as rich in memories as any city of the 
New World, it is but just that the 
whole Empire should unite in doing 
her honor, 

Nor could any happier method be 
found of paying respect to the past 
than the purchase of the sacred ground 
where Wolfe and Montcalm fell. If 
Champlain represents for us the dark 
age of the pioneers who cleared the 
ground with their axes, it is Wolfe and 
Montcalm whose names call up the 
spirit of romance. Never the 
fame of these two heroes be dimmed. 
Their glory is not measured by what 
they achieved only, but also by what 
there They were true knights, 
born long after the death of chivalry, 
and they set the seal of grandeur upon 
their lives as upon their deaths. Who 
would not shed a tear for the misfor- 
tunes of Montcalm? Surrounded by 
men who understood his temperament 
as little as they admired his talents, 
calumniated at home and _ ill-served 
abroad, he wished nothing 
dently than his recall. Those 
scrupled not to find fault with 
every action, insisted that he 
remain at his post and face other and 
antagonists than the Brit- 
ish. For many years the French rule 
in Canada had been a 
proach. There had been those who did 
not hesitate to follow the example set 
in Acadia by the infamous Le Loutre, 
and to arm the Indians against their 
enemies. What 
for the 


will 


were. 


more ar- 
who 

his 
should 


less open 


byword of re- 


might be 
past was made 
generously by Montcalm. A magna- 
nimous would have 
scorned to take a mean advantage, or 
to calumniate his adversaries. His last 
act, when he had ceased to give orders 
or to contro] his ruined garrison, was 
to write a note to Townshend which 
breathes a sincere confidence in the 
justice of his enemies. “Monsieur,” he 
wrote, “the humanity of the English 
sets my mind at peace concerning the 


atonement 


made most 


opponent, he 
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fate of the French prisoners and the 

Feel towards them as 
-aused me to feel. Do not 
let them perceive that they 
changed masters. Be their protector, 
as I have been their father.” 

If Wolfe were a match for Montcalm 
in comity and highmindedness, he was 
more than his match in statesmanship 
and military genius. From the mo- 
ment that Pitt’s judgment chose him 
to command the English forces in Can- 
ada, Wolfe’s career was like a_ bril- 
liant fairy-tale. He 
was romantic, he asked nothing better 
than a chance of death or victory. Lil- 
ness and disappointment had no power 
Fragile in health and 


Canadians. 
they have 
have 


was young, he 


to depress him. 
strength, he seemed a thing of air and 
fire; yet he could inspire others to en- 
ergy and courage by the vibrant tones 
of his voice. The writer of a journal, 
preserved at Washington, gives us a 
sketch of Wolfe Which brings him most 
vividly before us. “While the French 
were moving on the English lines,” he 
writes, “General Wolfe stood at the 
head of the Louisbourgh and Bragg’s 
grenadiers; his excited spirit was pour- 
ing itself forth in animated exhorta- 
tions and fiery eloquence, which 
springs from that deep emotion which 
none but warriors feel, which, 
when the noise of battle hurtles in the 


can 


air, and contending nations are about 


to grapple in mortal fight, none but 
heroes can utter.” It sounds like a 


rhapsody sung by the Prince de Ligne, 
and it gives us a clear and quick vision 
of Wolfe’s tireless activity. Concern- 
ing his eloquence there is no doubt. 
He was a statesman as well as a sol- 
dier, and there was nothing in his 
style of the bluntness of the camp. His 
proclamations and his orders were al- 
ways touched with a fine distinction. 
Though he wrote as though a sword 
were in his hand, he chose his words 
like a poet. What could be nobler 
than his proclamation to the Cana- 
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dians? “We are the masters of the 
river,” he wrote; “no succor can reach 
you from France. General Amherst 
with a large army assails your south- 
ern frontier. Your cause is hopeless, 
your valor useless. Your nation has 
been guilty of great cruelty to our un- 
protected settlers; but we seek not re- 
venge; we offer you the sweets of peace 
amidst the honors of war. England in 
her strength will befriend you. France 
in her weakness leaves you to your 
fate.” Briefly, he was of those whose 
lightest utterance is authentic and his 
own. The message which he sent to 
his army on the day of battle was the 
message of Nelson: “The officers and 
men will remember what their country 
expects,” and officers and men proved 
abundantly how just was his confi- 
dence. 

And while 
character, he 
achievement. 


Wolfe romantic in 
was 
In capturing Quebec he 
If the 
journey from Point Levis to the foot 
of the heights is short enough, it was 
made within sight of the enemy, and 
the alarm of a single sentry would 
have been sufficient to bring destruc- 
tion upon the British force. And even 
when the landed, it still 
seemed a task beyond the reach of hu- 
man ingenuity to scale the heights. Yet 
Wolfe and his men knew no check. 
They drifted darkly up the river; a 
Highland officer, replying to a French- 
man in his own tongue, removed a 
possible suspicion; and Wolfe, as the 
boats passed beneath the cliffs, quoted 
with a sort of premonition the stanza 


was 
romantic also in 


accomplished the impossible. 


force was 


of Gray’s which begins— 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power. 


The surprise of the gallant French was 
complete. Montcalm, opposed by the 
Governor, and unsupported by his col- 
leagues, chose the policy of the brave 
rather than of the prudent man. He 
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went instantly to the attack, was re- 
pulsed, and perforce retreated into 
Quebec. With Wolfe, he received his 
death-wound on the field of battle, and 
earned with Wolfe the nobly simple 
epitaph which celebrates the common 
fate which gave them a common glory. 

As they had lived like heroes, so they 
died without thought of self. The last 
act in the career of each proved his 
sublime courage. Wolfe, dying, heard 
a soldier exclaim, “They run; see how 
they run!” “Who run?’ he asked. 
“The enemy, sir. *’Egad, they give 
way everywhere.” “Then,” replied 
Wolfe, “I die contented.” The closing 
scenes of Montcalm’s life were touched 
with the sadness of defeat. Wolfe 
died, conscious of his country’s tri- 
umph. Montcalm forgot his own suf- 
fering in grief for the humiliation of 
France. As he rode back, wounded to 
death, into the city, a woman cried 
out: “O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! le Mar- 
quis est tué!” “Ce n’est rien, ce n’est 
rein; ne vous affligez pas pour moi, 
mes bonnes amies,” replied the in- 
trepid Montcalm, And presently, when 
he heard the worst news of all, that 
Vaudreuil had deserted the city, Mont- 
calm asked how long he had to live. 
Twelve hours, he was told. “So much 
the better,” said he; “I am happy that 
I shall not live to see the surrender of 
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Quebec.” Is it surprising, then, that 
the exploits of these two heroes should 
still be seen in an atmosphere of ro- 
mance? Is it surprising that their 
memories should still move our heart? 
more poignantly than the memories of 
greater men? Of either may it be said 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


They were fitting rivals both in dignity 
and heroism. 

Wolfe’s was the better fortune, and 
not only in the field of battle. He at 
any rate did not know the despair 
which comes of neglect and aspersion. 
Upheld at every step by the Minister 
who had appointed him, confident in 
the goodwill of the people, he fought 
more happily for the conviction that 
his policy would be understood at 
home. The enmity wherewith Mont- 
calm was pursued by Vaudreuil and 
others did not end with his life. No 
sooner had he yielded to his wounds 
than the Governor, who had dogged his 
steps with intrigue, insulted his mem- 
ory. As always, the rascal’s malice de- 
feated itself. The slanders, leaving 
Montcalm untouched, have covered 
Vaudreuil with shame. And to-day 
Montcalm shares an equal glory with 
Wolfe in the minds of Canada and of 
the world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE POLICY OF CONCENTRATION 


Some six weeks later, Mr. Brooke 
and Janie met again at what Mrs. 
Thorpe called privately her “free din- 
ner-table.” Ranjitgarh was full of 
homeless Europeans—officers, civilians, 
and missionaries—and prices had gone 
up almost as they would have done 
had the town been besieged. If Mrs. 
VOL. XL. 2090 


LIVING AGE. 


Thorpe was ready to take in as many 
refugees as her house and garden 
could accommodate, her husband was 
equally prone to invite to dinner any 
friend he met who seemed to be down 
on his luck, and these were many now- 
adays. The time even of angry protest 
was past, and men’s faces were set in 
a hard determination to bear the last 
and worst disgrace which they saw im- 


pending over them. Janie was the 
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only person in the room whose eyes 
still held the light of hope, but she had 
the pinched, eager look of the woman 
who watches, and has long watched, 
efor news. Her anxious glance met Mr. 

Brooke as he came in, and asked, 
“Have you heard anything yet?’ and 
he responded by an almost impercep- 
tible shake of the head. 

“But no news is good news,” he as- 
sured her after dinner. “1 am not say- 
ing this merely to cheer you. ‘The 
Scythians take pains to blaze it abroad 
when they make an example of one of 
our spies, to encourage the rest.” 

“But the mountains—snow already 
in the passes!” murmured Janie. “And 
you know he was not properly recov- 
ered,” trying bravely to make her in- 
terest appear purely professional. 

“No, I know. It’s very hard upon— 
us both, isn’t it?” and his eyes as he 
looked down at her were so kind that 
Janie forgot to resent his having 
guessed her secret. 

“Do think he 
been able to see—?”’ she began, reso- 
lutely commanding “Oh, 
who is that coming in?’ she broke off 
suddenly. It was so cold that they 
were sitting in the drawing-room, and 
the step which she heard was in the 
verandah. 

“I don’t know. It sounds like—it is!” 
and Mr. Brooke went forward without 
looking at Janie. “Glad to see you 
back, Arbuthnot. Good travelling?” 

“So-so. I went to your diggings, and 
they told me you were here, so I came 
on—presuming on Mrs. Thorpe’s gen- 

eral invitation. I thought perhaps—” 
He had caught sight of Janie in her 
corner, and Mrs. Thorpe’s welcome 
was spoken to empty air. 

“I have looked forward to this ever 
since I started!” he very low, 
and for one moment the world held 
only two people, while her hand was in 
his. Then they realities 
again, and because she wanted to cry, 


you will really have 


her voice. 


said 


awoke to 
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and to laugh, and to sing, Janie said in 
a muffled but very proper voice, “I am 
so glad to see you back safe. And 
have you—have you—” in a gallant at- 
tempt to account for the emotion 
which she was quite certain must have 
been evident to every one in the room 
—“have you been—?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brooke, who had re- 
joined them, “that’s what I want to 
know. Have you seen—?” 

“I have been to St. Martin’s, and I 
have seen Miss Weston,” said Arbuth- 
not triumphantly. “She was so glad 
to see me that she didn’t even object 
to my being disguised. And I have 
got’”—an impressive pause—‘“no, not a 
letter; it wasn’t safe; but a paper in 
her writing which was intended for 
you both and for her friends at home. 
No address and no signature, you 
know, and no details which could make 
trouble if it was captured. I brought 
it down in an amulet—I was selling 
them then—and of course the risk was 
that some Scythian soldier, or other 
dangerous person, might insist on buy- 
ing just that particular amulet. Here 
it is.’ He took out of his pocket a 
tiny leather bag, with a thong for 
hanging it round the neck, and cut- 
ting the stitches which held it together, 
produced a sheet of paper folded and 
refolded until it was only about an inch 
“Now, which is to have it? Is 


square. 

it to be ladies first, Brooke?” 
“Certainly,” said Mr. Brooke, with 

admirable unselfishness; “if Miss 


Wright will let me have it before she 
leaves.” 

Janie needed no further permission, 
and settled down at once to unfold and 
read the paper, Mr. Brooke glancing at 
her with a scarcely perceptible smile 
as he and Arbuthnot returned to the 
rest. Every one was full of questions 
as to the newcomer’s journey and how 
he had fared, but he waved them 
aside. 

“One moment first, please,” he said. 
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“Tl am all in the dark about the present 
state of affairs, but I can see that 
something pretty bad has happened. 
When I made my report to the Chief 
as soon as I got here this afternoon, 
he said, ‘I wish you could have let me 
have it a month ago—not that it would 
have been any good, though.’ He 
wouldn’t tell me what was the matter, 
but only said ‘Ask Brooke, and let me 
have a written report as soon as you 
can. At least we can file it to shame 
them in the future.’ ” 

“Then you confirm what we have said 
all along, that the Scythians have not 
enough men in Bala to do any special 
damage from that direction?” said Mr. 
Brooke. 

“We were wrong in one thing—in 
judging by the small number that had 
managed to get there before we left. 
Later on, when the passes were prop- 
erly open, they were reinforced several 
times, so that they may have had ten 
thousand men there from first to last. 
Of course most of those went to form 
the force that occupied Gajnipur, but 
there is a strong garrison in Bala. In 
Nicha there are practically no Scyth- 
ians at all—merely a squadron or two 
of cavalry, sent to give color to the 
rumor which frightened our bigwigs so 
much—and now that the passes from 
Bala are closed, no more can get there 
until the spring. But what has been 
done that might have been prevented 
if it had been known that the Nicha 
scheme was pure bluff?” 

“What's your latest 
asked Mr. Thorpe. 

“Well, I know, of course, that we 
have made no attempt to retake Ag- 
pur, and that Bihet and Nizamabad 
have been abandoned, I found that out 
when I got to Bihet, and it was a blow. 
I had to get across the river as a mad 
fakir preaching a jihad against the 
English.” 

“Hadn't we 
ready?” suggested Mrs. Thorpe. 


information?” 


enemies enough al- 
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“Ah, I preached with discretion, you 
see. I depicted the hardships and 
dangers of the holy war so vividly that 
though the audience shouted ‘Din! 
Din! lustily enough, I managed to 
choke off some would-be recruits. 
Well, I suppose the loss of Agpur 
would lead naturally to that of the 
country beyond the Tindar, and the 
Nicha rumor to the abandonment of 
the Nizamabad-Nicha line, but I don’t 
quite see what else we can do in the 
way of retreat unless we bolt behind 
the Ghara altogether.” 

There was a moment's silence. “And 
that is what we are doing,” said a mau 
at last. 


“What! abandon Ranjitgarh and 
Nanakpur?” demanded Arbuthnot in- 
credulously. An assenting silence 


answered him. “Then I am ashamed 
of being an Englishman!” he cried. 

“The seat of government is to be 
moved to Farishtabad,” said Mr. 
Thorpe. “Stores and so on are being 
sent down quietly already, and the 
gradual evacuation is to begin next 
week. At present it Is believed that 
no inkling of it has got out, and I sup- 
pose they cherish hopes that none will 
until we are actually in full retreat, 
blowing up the railway behind us.” 

“To abandon Granthistan!” groaned 
Arbuthnot. “What does it mean? Is 
there some spell upon us? The Viceroy 
is an honest man. What does he say 
to it?” 

“It is understood,” said Mr. Brooke 
dryly, “that when he objected, he was 
asked how he proposed to hold Granth- 
istan if it became necessary to with- 
draw the British troops, or the greater 
portion of them, from India. There 
seems no doubt that he answered by 
sending in his resignation, but has 
been induced not to make it public un- 
til they have got some one to take his 
place. And that they can’t do. No 
one will take the responsibility either 
of carrying out the Government's pol- 
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icy or of holding on to Granthistan 
without reinforcements. One could wish 
the Viceroy had refused to gratify 
them by keeping his resignation a se- 
cret for the present. A change just 
now is very unfortunate, of course, 
but it could not have been so bad as 
the loss of Ranjitgarh, and it might 
have roused the country if they knew 
what was going on.” 

“But at least he has saved Khemis- 
tan,” said Mrs. Thorpe. 

“To be sure; I forgot that,” said Mr. 
Brooke. “We keep Khemistan as a 
jumping-off place, from which we may 
advance again when the good time 
comes. I believe the home Govern- 
ment would have given us even Bab- 
us-Sahel if they had dared. One 
doesn’t wonder at their preference for 
a Little England; it comes so much 
more within their powers of manage- 
ment.” . 

“Then Cholmeley-Smith’s doleful 
prophecies are actually in course of 
fulfilment?” said Arbuthnot. 

“Yes, I will say that for the fellow; 
he knows his own party if he knows 
nothing else, and they are no match 
for the Emperor Sigismund. He has 
detached Pannonia from the _ Inter- 
Oceanic League, which makes his east- 
ern flank secure, and now he is doing 
all he can to goad Neustria into de- 
claring war on him. He is still nom- 
inally allied with Scythia, in spite of 
his failure to come up to the scratch 
this May, and Pannonia may be de- 
pended upon to keep Magnagrecia in 
play till he has time to deal with her. 
That leaves Neustria without allies, for 
he regards America and ourselves as 
voices and nothing else—a very big 
voice and a very feeble one. We have 
enough sense of fair-play left to intend 
to land a striking force in Flanders to 
operate on the Hercynian flank if they 
violate neutral territory in invading 
Neustria, but our highest hopes don’t 
rise beyond scraping together three 
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army corps, while Sigismund can fling 
seventeen across the frontier on the 
outbreak of war. That’s why they 
talk of denuding India.” 

“But what are they doing at home 
all this time?” 

“Waiting upon events, in a state of 
stupefaction. They can’t even sum- 
ion energy enough to turn out the 
Government, for fear of getting an- 
other just as bad. You see, we have 
always been promised time to impro- 
vise an army on the breaking-out of 
hostilities, but it was an army for 
home defence, not for acting on the 
Continent, and our fleet is almost as 
helpless to touch Scythia and Hercynia 
as it was to help Armenia.” 

“And Xipangue?” asked Arbuthnot 

“Fully occupied at present, so far as 
we know, in the Far East. They have 
pushed the Scythians back to the rail- 
way, but they can’t do more till the 
spring. Their fleet is about as super- 
fluous in present circumstances as 
ours. But most people imagine that 
we are to hold on to the line of the 
Ghara with any native troops that re- 
main loyal, unti] the Xipanguese have 
time to come and rescue us.” 

“Consoling to one’s pride of race! 
Good Heavens! is it possible that Sigis- 
mund has jockeyed us into a position 
where we daren’t move hand or foot?” 

“You wouldn’t have us precipitate a 
European conflict, with all its attend- 
ant horrors?” said Mrs. Thorpe, assum- 
ing the portentous solemnity of Mr. 
Cholmeley-Smith. 

“I suppose it’s just possible we 
might win. At present we seem to be 
losing everything without a European 
war. This cold season, now! The 
passes are closed, and the Scythians 
can’t get reinforcements—unless they 
have managed to complete their rail- 
way from Rahat to Iskandarbagh. No 
ohe seems to know whether they have 
or not, for of course their saying so is 
no proof. But even if they have, it 
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must be very slightly constructed, and 
could easily be broken up, and I heard 
in Bala that the pretender is not to 
have everything his own way. Rustam 
Khan was not killed, after all, and now 
that most of his opponents are across 
our borders with the Scythians, he is 
raising his standard in the mountains. 
The new dispensation has not brought 
in the Millennium, you see, and the 
Scythians are not exactly loved either 
in Ethiopia or in Bala. I saw pretty 
clearly that if we came back to turn 
them out we should be welcomed. The 
Bala people recognize that we meant 
well, even if it didn’t always quite 
come off, but the Scythians have 
treated them as if—well, as if they 
were Sarmatians, which serves them 
right, but hardly seems fair. I heard 
some things which sounded like the 
tales the old men in Granthistan 
have told me of the days before the 
English came. Well, here’s our 
chance. Are we actually going to sit 
down and wait till the passes are open 
again?’ 

“You don’t realize the beauty of a 
policy of concentration,” said Mr. 
Brooke. “You get the smallest fron- 
tier you conveniently can, and sit tight 
behind it What happens outside 
doesn’t concern you, but if your fron- 
tier is crossed, you fall back on one 
still shorter, the need of an army di- 
minishing automatically with the re- 
duction of your territory.” 

“We have men enough in India to 
conquer the Scythians, if we do it at 
once,” said Arbuthnot. 

“But when the European troops may 
be withdrawn at any moment? And 
even if we have the men, we have not 
the man.” 

“A new C.-in-C.?” suggested some 
one doubtfully. 

“Our present man will go down to 
posterity as the finest organizer of de- 
feat that England ever possessed,” 
said Mr. Brooke. “Not that I have 


much hope from any of the others. 
They are regarded with suspicion as 
being tarred with Cooke's brush, and 
they know it, and that makes them 
afraid to assert themselves.” 

“Harperston?”’ suggested the  pre- 
vious speaker. 

“Sir Hercules Harperston is the idol 
of the British regiments, on account of 
his care for their creature comforts,” 
said Mr. Brooke slowly. “In return, 
they don’t grudge him his. But if we 
are to reconquer Granthistan, creature 
comforts will have to be left behind 
the Ghara.” 

“Then do you mean that there’s no 
one? that we can never reconquer 
Granthistan?” cried Janie, rejoining 
the rest, her eyes bright with recent 
tears, 

“That I don’t know. It is always 
possible that a crisis may bring for- 
ward a strong man previously un- 
known. But if I had the power, I 
would fetch Williams out.” 

A chorus of protest arose. “Wil- 
liams! he'll never be sent out again. 
What could he do?” 

“Everything,” said Mr. Brooke con- 
cisely. “Williams in plain clothes and 
riding a polo pony would be as good as 
an army corps to us.” 

“Why, that’s just what Burree—Miss 
Weston —says!” cried Janie. She's 
longing for him to come out.” 

“Are you serious, Brooke?” asked 
Mr. Thorpe. 

“Why not? What are we suffering 
from at this moment? Is it loss of 
prestige? He has the prestige of a 
man who never lost a fight. An 
imagined lack of sympathy with the 
natives? They look upon him as a 
father. Want of recruits of good class? 
Every man that has ever served under 
him will turn recruiting agent. He is 
old, and he may be old-fashioned, but 
the young men have not made such a 
shining success of the new methods 
that we need reject him on that ground. 
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If I heard that Williams was coming 
out, and that some scheme had been 
devised for supplying the shortage of 
white officers, I should feel hopeful 
again.” 

It was plain that the opinion of those 
present was by no means unanimous. 
The officers were naturally indignant 
that a Mounted Infantryman—and a 
Volunteer at that—should suggest their 
supercession by a survival from Mutiny 
days, and it served only to increase 
their resentment that the civilians, af- 
ter further discussion, all agreed with 
him. Lord Williams's advocates were 
accused of worshipping a name, of try- 
ing to put the clock back, and similar 
crimes, but his opponents relied prin- 
cipally on the indubitable fact that for 
him to come out again would be con- 
trary to precedent, and therefore im- 
possible. 

The dispute-was still raging when 
Janie took her leave. Arbuthnot drove 
her back toe the Antony Hospital, and 
answered as many of her eager ques- 
tions as time would allow — how 
Eleanor looked, and what she had said, 
even what she wore. The sick woman 
who had been the occasion of Janie’s. 
remorseful searchings of heart in the 
eave had really been suffering from 
small-pox, it seemed, and when Eleanor 
reported the fact to the Scythian au- 
thorities the hospital was surrounded 
by a cordon of troops, and none of the 
inmates allowed to leave, while provi- 
sions were placed on the ground before 
the gateway to be fetched in, as in the 
days of the Great Plague. Three of 
the other patients contracted the dis- 
ease, in spite of prompt vaccination, 
and about a dozen other suspected 
cases were brought in from the out- 
side, with the happy result that a gen- 
eral epidemic was prevented. The 
place was still in quarantine when 
Arbuthnot visited it, and he had only 
spoken to Eleanor from the roof, to 


which ke had climbed by means of a 
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wall, while she stood on the stairs be- 
low. Vashti and the probationers had 
worked splendidly, she assured him, 
and Miss D’Costa had been of the 
greatest use in keeping things going. 
They were all waiting hopefully for 
news of British victories, and their 
chief trouble was the sight of would- 
be patients turned back by the guards, 
and wailing hopelessly at a distance. 
Before returning to receive the care- 
fully disinfected letter which he had 
volunteered to carry, Arbuthnot had 
managed to visit the Begum, whom he 
found living with the faithful Barakat 
in a corner of her great house—much 
damaged now by repeated hostile vis- 
its—like two very small and withered 
kernels in a very large nutshell. All 
the servants had forsaken them, but 
the scribe Faz] Ali and his family re- 
mained faithful, and worked for them 
by day, and the old lady’s spirit was as 
high as ever. The bulk of her hoards, 
so Arbuthnot suspected, was still un- 
discovered, and he found that she had 
helped Eleanor with money in times of 
special need. “For thy sake I did it, 
child of my heart,” she told him when 
he thanked her, “and for that of the 
great ones who are dead. What have 
I to do with the foreign woman?” 


“So that’s the man?” said Sister 
M’Kay, who happened to be at the of- 
fice-door when Janie reported herself. 

“What man?’ was the very natural 
question. 

“The man, of course. I can tell you 
the exact day he went away, if you 
like. Oh, it’s a shame to tease you, 
Jenny! You show your feelings in 
your face just like a child. Are you 
engaged?” 

“No, of course not,” said Janie hur- 
riedly. “There’s nothing of that sort. 
It's only—he was glad to see me, and I 
was glad to see him.” 

“Bless you, my child, haven’t I been 
through it myself?’ said Sister M’Kay, 
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in a tone that implied she was far be- 
yond all such weaknesses now. “I un- 
derstand all about it. He's waiting to 
speak to you till the war is over, be- 
cause he thinks something may hap- 
pen to him. They always seem to 
imagine it’s all right as long as they 
haven't actually spoken—I know. And 
really it’s just the other way about, of 
course. One would much rather have 
the right—Oh, for goodness’ sake don’t 
ery, Jenny! There are so many things 
one would iike to hammer into men, 
and can’t. I know one, at any rate, 
who has a fit of remorse in every let- 
ter he writes because he asked me on 
board ship as we came out instead of 
waiting till the war's over. You're 
spared that, aren't you? Now, don’t 
cry. Do you know, I’ve got our route 
for next Thursday?” 

“Oh, where are we to go?” cried 
Janie, dashing away her tears. The 
question was of vital importance to 
her. 

“To Farishtabad. They’ve cleared 
out an orphanage for us. Seems rather 
hard on the orphans, but I suppose 
they weren’t asked. The convalescents 
will go down to the coast, of course, 
on their way home. Two Sisters are 
to go in charge, but I am not sending 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sister!” cried Janie 
gratefully, relieved of a horrible fear, 
for the Shikaris were to go to Farish- 
tabad, she knew. “I can never thank 
you enough.” 

“No thanks to me,” said Sister 
M’Kay, in her driest tone. “I want 
you as interpreter, you know. If these 
tiresome natives won't learn Eng- 
lish—!” 

She spread out on the table a beauti- 
ful and important-looking official doc- 
ument, which appeared to prove the 
existence of an omniscient brain at the 
office from which it emanated. At a 
given hour eight days hence the work 
of moving the patients from their 


wards into the entrance-hall of the hos- 
pital was to begin, and by a certain 
time it was to be completed. Wagons 
to the number specified by Major 
Saundersfoot in a certain requisition 
would appear at the stroke of a fixed 
hour, and to these the patients were to 
be conveyed by the hospital orderlies, 
working on an exact system. Sisters, 
servants, private and hospital baggage, 
would be duly accommodated in other 
conveyances; a cavalry escort, with ad- 
ditional horses for the wagons, would 
arrive (the time was specified), and a 
train would be ready at the station to 
embark patients and staff at a certain 
hour. No contingency and no detail 
seemed to have been omitted from the 
calculation, and yet it had the fault in- 
cidental to all forecasts that take it 
for granted human nature and the 
course of events will work with me- 
chanical exactness. 

On that Thursday, at a time long 
past the hour at which the escort and 
the extra horses were to have ap- 
peared, a number of white-faced 
nurses were looking at each other in 
consternation at the door of the An- 
tony Hospital. Under the portico were 
drawn up the promised wagons, with 
the patients duly packed into them, 
and on the sacred grass-plot round Sir 
James Antony’s statue were picketed a 
number of horses, but only those that 
had brought the empty wagons, one to 
each. Outside the railings surged a 
crowd, drawn from the lowest depths 
of the surrounding population, jeering 
at the plight of the Europeans. Above 
their shrill insults could be heard a 
strident voice, and from their point 
of vantage on the steps the nurses 
could distinguish a weird figure with 
matted locks, raised on high above the 
crowd—a preaching fakir. His disci- 
ples were mingling among the people, 
sometimes beating tomtoms to empha- 
size their leader’s words, sometimes 
adding suggestions of their own, the 
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result of which was seen in repeated 
rushes that shook the railings. If they 
went down, there was nothing to check 
the mob from surging up to the por- 
tico. 

Major Saundersfoot was doing his 
best for those in his charge. Three 
messengers had been sent off by dif- 
ferent routes to find the escort and 
hurry it on, but none of them had re- 
turned, and—most alarming sign of all 
—the servants had deserted, leaving 
only two of three Goanese waiters, who 
were hated equally with the Euro- 
peans.. All available weapons had 
been collected, including a number of 
rifles which had arrived with the Ag- 
pur wounded, but there were only two 
or three cartridges for each. 

“Would you think of making a 
laager with the wagons, sir?” sug- 
gested a convalescent sergeant, who 
had made the surgeon’s acquaintance 
in South Africa. ~ 

“What about their firing on us from 
the kopjes, sergeant?” and Major 
Saundersfoot indicated the roof and 
verandahs which ‘commanded the 
whole compound. To the exasperated 
eyes which scanned its outlines, the 
Antony School seemed to have been 
deliberately planned with the idea of 
rendering it impossible to defend. The 
flight of steps rising to the main en- 
trance, and the space under the por- 
tico in front, were the only spots not 
exposed to fire from the roof, and they 
could be attacked from the front and 
sides, and lay open to an enemy in 
possession of the building, which was 
itself of far too great extent to be held 
by any but a large force. Major Saun- 
dersfoot and the sergeant walked 
about together, altering the position of 
some of the wagons, and posting the 
orderlies where they could fire between 
them, and it seemed as though they 
came to a decision of some sort. The 
nurses were told to remain at the top 
of the steps, and the doors behind 
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them were made fast and guarded. 
They watched in much perplexity 
while the men with the rifles did some- 
thing to the cartridges, and Major Saun- 
dersfoot and the sergeant walked out 
to the horses. They led out the sur- 
geon’s own charger, which was a joke 
among his fellows as being up even to 
his weight, and he mounted. A sharp 
order rang out, and a volley was fired, 
the effect of which was instantaneous. 
Cries and wailing filled the street, and 
the only idea of the crowd at the gate 
seemed to be who couid run away fast- 
est. A cry of horror broke from the 
Sisters, but the young surgeon who 
stood on the step below them, smoking 
a cigarette, smiled superior. “Only 
blank carridge,” he said. “Watch!” 

Major Saundersfoot’s great horse 
was dashing towards the gate, the ser- 
geant running at the stirrup. The 
horse was pulled up about twenty 
yards from the railings, and the ser- 
geant rushed forward to draw up the 
massive bolts and fling open the gate. 
Man and horse thundered out, and the 
sergeant slammed down the bolts 
again. The crowd had begun to per- 
ceive the baselessness of their panic by 
this time, and a threatening group tried 
to bar the surgeon’s way. The 
wounded in the wagons raised a cheer 
as the great horse executed a flourish 
with his hoofs that sent the assailants 
flying, and Major Saundersfoot’s right 
arm descended heavily upon a man 
who tried to seize his bridle. 

“Leaded whip,” said the young sur- 
geon. “Mounted policeman dodge is 
rather good, isn’t it?” 

The sound of the horse’s hoofs grew 
faint in the distance, the sergeant 
walked slowly and stiffly back from 
the ste, disdaining to hurry, since 
stones .ad other missiles were pursu- 
ing him. 

“Sorry we had to waste a cartridge, 
sir,” he said to the surgeon now in 
command; “but there seemed no other 
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way of getting the gate open safely. 
The rest we won't play with.” 

Another period of waiting followed. 
The crowd, emboldened and _ rein- 
forced, were now deliberately attempt- 
ing to break down the railings, advanc- 
ing, and receding at a word of com- 
mand. 

“When the railings go, sir? or when 
they get abreast of the horses?” asked 
the sergeant hurriedly, and a nervous 
man under a wagon fired without or- 
ders. The wounded over his head 
jeered angrily, telling him to give up 
his rifle to them, but the shot produced 
an effect. The next rush was longer 
in coming. 

“When the railings go,” said the 
surgeon breathlessly, but the brisk 
rattle of firing which answered him 
did not come from his own men. 
Along the street parallel with the rail- 
ings came a khaki-hued line, and the 
many-colored mob fied before it. The 
sergeant and another man raced for 
the gate and threw it open, and Major 
Saundersfoot rode in. The men in 
khaki were ranging themselves in line 
facing the hospital, so as to keep the 
whole street clear, and their leader and 
two others followed Major Saunders- 
foot. Janie, who was crying for no 
reason whatever, thought she must be 
dreaming when she saw Arbuthnot 
looking at her from the foot of the 
steps. 

“Most happy thing!’ Major Saun- 
dersfoot was saying, as he dismounted 
ponderously. “Brooke was patrolling 
the Lal Bazar, and had a whole com- 
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pany in reserve inside the compound 
of the Madrasa. Now we can get on.” 

“Hardly without horses,” said Mr. 
Brooke, looking at the wagons. “Dis- 
mounted men would not be sufficient 
escort through the streets.” 

A dishevelled Goanese pushed his 
way to the front, in a state of excite- 
ment that made him almost unintelli- 


gible. “Me tell you, sar! Me know 
man— horses to rent! Him let dem go, 
but pretend bery angry. You seize 


dem forcibly!” 

Witbout a moment's delay this friend 
in need was commissioned to guide the 
wagon-drivers to the side street in 
which the stables of which he spoke 
were situated, and long the 
wagons were leaving the hospital, fol- 
lowed by the tears and maledictions of 
the owners of the horses, who felt it 
advisable to delude his neighbors, 
though he had a pay-note safely con- 
cealed in his turban. Under the escort 
of the Shikaris the convoy reached the 
station safely, meeting on the way an 
irate official who demanded why they 
had not turned up at the proper time— 
leaving their train to block the line! 
It was not until the next day that the 
reason for the non-arrival of the orig- 
inal escort became clear. An attack on 
some wagons conveying treasure had 
caused the officer in charge to requi- 
sition the services of the guard which 
was on its way to the hospital, and in 
the subsequent street-fighing its proper 
destination was entirely forgotten, 

Sydney C. Grier. 


before 


(To be continued.) 





FICTION CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 


Nearly thirty years ago John Ruskin 
drew his sharpest weapon of scorn and 
satire against the unwholesome fiction 
which, as he judged, was tainting the 
imagination of Englishmen and enfee- 


bling their character. Many outcries 
of dissent answered his challenge. It 
could not, however, be pretended that 
Ruskin was ignorant ef art, or hostile 
to great achievements in letters, or a 
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Philistine who hated the light, or bound 
by conventional and clerical narrow- 
ness to excommunicate that which he 
did not understand. An enemy he had 
always been to the mechanical system 
with its worship of ugly and foul 
things commonly known as modern civ- 
ilization. But, infatuated as its vota- 
ries might be with the works of their 
hands, they would scarcely maintain 
that such a world as fire and steam 
had created was favorable to high 
thought or its embodiment in noble 
forms. And Ruskin’s view had this 
merit, that it traced the connection be- 
tween our prevalent commercial or sci- 
entific methods and the literary phe- 
nomena which appeared to him a mal- 
ady of the age. 


The pleasure which we may conceive 
taken [he says] by the children of the 
coming time in the analysis of physical 
corruption, guides into fields more dan- 
gerous and desolate the expatiation of 
an imaginative literature; and the re- 
actions of moral disease upon itself, 
and the conditions of languidly mon- 
strous character developed in an atmos- 
phere of low vitality, have become the 
most valued material of modern fiction, 
and the most eagerly discussed texts of 
modern philosophy.’ 


Those “children of the coming time” 
are now men and women. Their vital- 
ity is in many respects lower than it 
ought to be; large numbers of them 
are distinguished, as this Review stated 
last month, by a “fearful frivolity”; 
concentration of mind or purpose save 
upon excitements which combine emo- 
tion with greed is increasingly rare; 
and the serious Briton seems to be de- 
veloping into a light-brained creature 
who gambles, looks on at football- 
matches, plays bridge, and shirks re- 
sponsibility. He does not want to be 
a father; his wife declines to be a 
mother. He is at once the victim of 
nerves and cold to impersonal or re- 


1“ Fiction, Fair and Foul’’ (1880),in Works 
xxxiv. 268. 
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ligious motives. If not “sullenly in- 
credulous” he is quite indifferent to 
Church and Bible. He wants money, 
pleasure, and show. A bundle of sen- 
sations, with vanity pricking him on, 
when he is rich he gratifies every 
fancy; while he is poor he scamps work, 
lives on somebody else, and gets intox- 
icated at the public expense. Apply 
all this to the woman of the period; 
and you will own that if I am drawing 
a popular type Ruskin’s foreboding was 
justified. 

We are dealing with cities and their 
“hot fermentation”; with surroundings 
which, by their electric influence, mo- 
notonous pressure, violent contrasts of 
luxury and misery, produce an effect so 
irritating that, as philosophers point 
out, anarchism grows in the same de- 
gree in which urban populations are 
crowded together. Lawless excitement 
is the chief escape from overwork, or 


anxiety, or solitude of the heart. For 
men it takes the form of betting, 
drink, and other indulgences. For 


women, the young of both sexes, and 
most who have not given up the habit 
of reading, it inspires the magazine, the 
feuilleton, and the novel which play 
upon their temperament by handling 
love as merely passion, life as a stream 
of sensations; and which find in the 
horrible, the grotesque, the abnormal, 
and the insane, that kind of shock 
whereby the jaded spirit may for a 
while be quickened. Pathology is one 
word that describes this order of fic- 
tion; Decadence is another; Realism a 
third. “Tales of the prison-house,” 
cries Ruskin; for they depict the huge 
Bastilles in which our millions are cap- 
tive or move about chained to one an- 
other, stamped with civilization’s broad 
arrow. God’s world it does not recog- 
nize—this literature of deadly unbelief 
—but it fastens on the vices and weak- 
ness of man as he now makes himself 
—should we not rather say, unmakes? 
Photographic, pornographic; these ad- 
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jectives indicate a manner, sum up the 
material with which commerce, aiming 
at repeated editions of the stories it 
has accepted, believes that our genera- 
tion can be wrought upon. Alexandre 
Dumas once told his Parisian audience 
that “the only books which make a 
sensation are bad books.” It was a 
piquant epigram. Nor is it yet appli- 
cable in the main to English readers. 
But since Ruskin’s denunciation of a 
tendency which he called “the sign- 
manual of the plague,” surely this 
Black Death has enlarged its borders. 
It is “the entire product of modern in- 
fidel imagination, amusing itself with 
destruction of the body and busying it- 
self with aberration of the mind.” 

My calling as a critic led me for sev- 
eral years to the study of French fic- 
tion, exemplified in its great masters. 
I came to the conclusion that all alike, 
Romanticists or Realists, they agreed 
to substitute emotion for reason, in- 
stinct for deliberate choice, anarchy for 
law, and the abnormal! for the Infinite. 
The same view was urged with an in- 
timacy and breadth of knowledge far 
beyond my competence by the late M. 
Bruneti@ére. But in France, where 
logic governs good and bad equally, the 
creations of Hugo, Balzac, and their 
compeers, found an immense vegetation 
of the unclean and the monstrous 
springing up about them. The walls 
and shop-windows of Paris exhibited 
advertisements, photographs, publica- 
tions, such as in London the Home Of- 
fice would not have tolerated for a 
single day. French authors have been 
termed “centres of infection to Eu- 
rope”; and it is certain that reticence, 
reverence for things sacred, and that 
control of thought without which hu- 
man nature sinks below itself, were all 
flung aside in disdain by the mediocri- 
ties no less than the masters, intent on 
displaying the charms of vice. And 
not the vice of frail tempted mortals, 
who while they broke the law believed 
in it; but vice secure of its privileges, 
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triumphant and at ease. The fine old 
literatures termed classic, tainted no 
doubt here and there but at the heart 
of them sound, acknowledging a Divine 
order above them, bringing every crime 
to the touchstone of the just and the 
rational, were now to be supplanted by 
works of darkness in which men did 
as they pleased; and they were pleased 
to do strange things. “Why not?” ex- 
claimed the advocates of freedom in 
the press, on the stage, in the atelier. 
“Shall there be liberty in politics and 
not in letters? Away with Puritans 
and utilitarians! Art for art is our 
standard. All things are pure to the 
pure.” 

If in these declamations we have a 
true social philosophy, it follows that 
all restrictions on the sale or show of 
writings, pictures, and other objects 
claiming to be works of art, should be 
swept away. But neither statesmen 
nor magistrates will grant so much. 
Of late years people in authority feel 
that a wave of crime has begun to 
mount among European juveniles, di- 
rectly traceable to poisonous literature 
and its accompaniment, obscene or hor- 
rible illustrations. An incredible quan- 
tity of this corrupt fiction has been 
spread broadcast on the Continent. 
Cheap stories, borrowing their situa- 
tions from the police-court, from public 
catastrophes like the slaughters at the 
Servian capital, from pseudo-scientific 
treatises, bring fortunes to the houses 
that print them and a livelihood to 
thousands of hawkers who purvey 
them. What newspapers have the 
largest circulation? Those which give 
the latest betting and welter in the de- 
tails of murder, suicide, divorce, and 
criminal assaults. Look to any part 
of the Western world, you will see 
cause for the same anxiety. Even our 
Sunday newspapers at home have been 
likened, not without reason, to white 
sheets full of unclean things which the 
multitudes greedily devour. Those 
who know what conversation turns 
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upon in the less educated households 
will tell you that young and old have 
their memories polluted with vivid and 
minute traits of evidence bearing on 
crime, its instruments and its methods; 
their one idea of reading is the Newaate 
Calendar, as journalism serves it up 
from day to day. We have seen col- 
umns of unwholesome matter tele- 
graphed across the Atlantic as though 
a fresh gospel, the effect of which was 
to corrupt the whole English-speaking 
race, drowning them in a hurricane of 
filth. Was that done because “all 
things are pure to the pure?” 

Every one who has a copper may 
buy his journal. The censor that could 
deal with newspapers would be a Su- 
perman or a God; certainly no mortal. 
Yet corruption of the Press means na- 
tional decay. So strongly has the dan- 
ger been felt abroad that in France, 
where juvenile delinquency is rising 
like a tide, collective efforts are making 
to curb the license of literature and the 
prostitution of art. The late M. Jules 
Simon was no Christian; but he ut- 
tered his protest in company with M. 
Pressensé and M. Berenger, themselves 
approved by a crowd of deputies, men 
of letters, and representatives from 
every class in the State. Belgium has 
taken measures to cleanse its territory 
of defilements which a Catholic Min- 
istry could not view without disgust 
and alarm. In Germany the opinion 
grows among serious patriots that jour- 
nalism, untrained and unchecked, will 
destroy what is best in the Teutonic 
character if Government does not bring 
it under control. English magistrates 
have not seldom to pronounce judicially 
on the fatal effects of cheap publica- 
tions that offer direct incentives to 
crime, especially in lads of a tender age. 
President Roosevelt is now trying to 
suppress the literature of anarchism in 
America. What, therefore, can be less 
warrantable than to charge on the as- 
sailants of unclean fiction that they are 
making much ado about nothing? 
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When the law itself is alarmed, when 
statesmen who have banished dogma 
from the schools are looking round for 
help in support of declining morals, and 
when statistics prove abundantly that 
in all classes restraint is becoming 
slack, will not the literature which 
flourishes be a symptom or a cause, or 
both at once, of the degeneration thus 
made visible? 

Mr. Basil Tozer, in his striking arti- 
cle on the censorship of fiction,? which 
he thinks may come about, has done 
me the honor of citing my name. He 
perceives that a change in the quality 
of English novels is taking place; that 
romantic literature is yielding to a kind 
which dispenses with drapery on the 
score of artistic intention, and as a 
worship of truth dwells by preference 
on the least exalted elements in man 
and nature. He has dissected ever 
so many stories, measured the space 
given to crime in family newspapers, 
seen the manuscripts offered to publish- 
ing firms as “outspoken,” and therefore 
likely to sell; and he concludes that the 
long-suffering public who silently con- 
demn these imitations of Parisian foul- 
ness will invoke the law to protect 
themselves from further insult and 
their children from contamination. 
After all, England is more Puritan (if 
that be the word) than is dreamt of by 
the syndicates that own our journals, 
or by the strange women who run 
riot in much-acclaimed volumes too 
shameful to be quoted. There is yet 
something left of the inbred piety and 
good sense that Burke praised in this 
nation. We cannot say of its fiction 
as a whole what Ruskin said of the 
French: 


It is not in romantic, or any other 
healthy aim, that the school detaches 
itself from those called sometimes by 
recent writers “classical”; but first by 
Infidelity, and an absence of the re- 
ligious elements so total that at last it 
passes into the hatred of priesthood 


2 The Living Age, May 2, 1908. 
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whicn has becme characteristic of Re- 
publicanism; and secondly, by the taint 
and leprosy of animal passion idealized 
as a governing power of humanity, or 
at least used as the chief element of 
interest in the conduct of its histories.* 


No, happily, we can still point to im- 
aginative creations which do not under- 
mine belief or sophisticate vice into 
virtue; which are genuine works of art, 
framed upon the everlasting ideals. 
But let these speak for themselves. 
They leave the social danger as it was, 
real and threatening. Is there a con- 
tagion of death to our inherited Chris- 
tian principles in the novels sold by 
thousands, in the newspaper-fiction, in 
detailed police reports, in cases at the 
Divorce Court, in plays, and “turns,” 
and vile medical advertisements, and 
a sham scientific philosophy that as- 
similates man to the brute? Then that 
is anarchy of the mind which cannot 
but issue in anarchy of our whole na- 
ture, with results on as wide a scale. 
I am quite broken in to the smile which 
invariably greets these Cassandra 
prophesyings. 


Causes shall not have their effects [I 
seem to hear people saying]. We may 
still get good of our Christianity, 
though decadent and sceptical, believ- 
ing no more in anything that money 
will not buy. Ruskin was an eccentric 
survival from the age before science; 
he hated vivisection; and how can lit- 
erature be practised if we refuse to 
lay body and soul upon the surgeon’s 
board? Shall we set bounds to psychol- 
ogy? But fiction is nothing else than 
an artifice by which we sum up and 
exhibit our discoveries in psycho- 
physics. 


Thus the argument—a very old one, 
if we may trust a certain chapter in 
the Book of Genesis. “Eritis sicut dii, 
scientes bonum et malum,” said the 
grand Impressionist. I open a work of 
yesterday, Le Disciple, by M. Paul Bour- 


3 Ruskin, uf supr., p. 375. 
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get, and I find the attitude described of 
a modern, a “delicate Nihilist,” who, 
being French, analyzes the philosophy 
on which he and his contemporaries 
have acted. For such a one, observes 
M. Bourget, glancing at his own earlier 
phrases, 


good and evil, beauty and ugliness, 
vice and virtue, are matters of simple 
curiosity. In his eyes nothing is true, 
nothing false. nothing moral, nothing 
immoral. He is a refined and subtle 
egoist, whose ambition consists in self- 
worship and aims at ever-new sensa- 
tions. He is far more corrupt than 
the rude Barbarian; and the fine name 
of “intellectual” does but conceal his 
cold ferocity, his dreadful insensibility.* 


M. Bourget concludes that there can 
be a perversion of the mind, an abuse 
of science, a wrongly applied psychol- 
ogy, the outcome of which is crime; and 
he holds up Robert Greslou as the 
shocking example of principles set me- 
thodically in order by the meditative 
M. Sixte. In plain terms, as there are 
acts which degrade and infect the body, 
so there are thoughts, imaginations, 
day-dreams which brutalize or debauch 
the soul. 

Can we abuse the power within us 
that responds to ideal creations held up 
before it? Have poetry and the other 
fine arts any bearing on ethics? I will 
not say that is the question; for no sin- 
gle page with a human significance was 
ever printed, no statue, picture, or mu- 
sical composition addressed to men’s 
ears or eyes, from which moral efflu- 
ences did not flow forth, heightening 
or lowering the soul’s temper. As Dr. 
Johnson said with profound wisdom, 
you cannot be five minutes in another's 
company and not touch in some way 
upon the problem of morals. Bqually 
true it is that the more a piece of lit- 
erature comes into contact with life, 
so much the more is it steeped in the 
ethical atmosphere, wholesome or un- 


4“ Le Disciple,” Preface, p. 8, in Works, ill. 
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healthy, of its author’s mind. What 
we term “interest” may always be re- 
duced to these essential and inevitable 
values. Love, hate, passion, courage, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, loyalty, friend- 
ship, endurance, heroism, the sufferings 
of the innocent, the defeat or even the 
triumph of greed and cruelty, the pure 
and the impure, which of all these 
things that are the staple of romance 
but has a worth or unworth, deter- 
mined by the imperative of duty? Blot 
out from your fiction its ethics, affirmed 
or denied, and the page becomes a 
blank. Your very margin of land- 
scape, your cuisine and upholstery, 
your “modes et robes” from the Rue de 
lu Paix, would be as the swine-trough 
where the herd feeds and grovels in its 
litter, did you not, even as a “herald of 
revolt,” proclaim that you stood for 
some kind of right against some tyrant- 
wrong. “There are ideas,” says M. 
Bourget again, “which make the soul 
less capable of love and resolution. Be 
sure those ideas are false, however 
subtle, or patronized by the most fa- 
nous names, adorned by the magic of 
most glorious talents.” And once more, 
“let not your soul die before yourself.” 
How does a soul commit suicide, he 
would seem to ask. By the turpitudes 
of the senses? Yes, indeed; but be- 
cause it has first fallen deliberately 
below its own standard in judgment, 
and has willed its surrender to base 
imaginations. “Out of the heart” do 
such things take their rise. Can that 
be doubted by psychology? 

We have talked of the youth who, in 
his blunt British way, direct and some- 
what brutal, is a pleasure-seeker, amus- 
ing his intervals between matches or 
races with police-reports. Not for him 
are the novels of women that flood our 
circulating libraries, where the least 
fit to be taken home are constantly, as 
I am told, in eager demand. Here 
it is that the claims of fiction as a fine 
art serve to protect its readers and 
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writers from attack by wmoralists. 
Well, suppose we transfer the appeal to 
a court non-Christian, presided over by 
one whose “Art for art” has inspired 
French and foreign story-tellers, while 
maintaining its supreme rank; to Gus- 
tave Flaubert and his Madame Bovary 
let us turn for judgment. I am well 
content to abide by that verdict, if ren- 
dered in its proper terms. ‘Madame 
Bovary!’ exclaimed Dupanloup, the il- 
lustrious Bishop of Orleans, “ah, my 
dear Sir, a masterpiece, invaluable if 
you weuld understand the provincial 
conscience!” And, I say, not less a 
masterpiece by which to interpret the 
novels written by women for women 
during these latter years. Flaubert 
professed to see things and state them 
as they were, without bias or personal 
coloring. His art was psychology 
taken in the fact, sur le vif: not imag- 
ined, but registered. Consider, then 
Emma Bovary and her fortunes. She 
is a sentimentalist, an adulteress, a sui- 
cide; after playing false to her hus- 
band, spoiling and neglecting her child, 
terrifying her paramour by the violence 
of her passion, she dies in agony and 
leaves her home a ruin. Such is the 
tragic end. 

What was the beginning? Tell us, 
Flaubert, how this horrible burlesque, 
treated in your pages with cold exacti- 
tude, came about—the entanglement 
which led to this dénouement. He has 
told it, with a brilliancy, a mocking yet 
truthful touch, firm as of a diamond, in 
the story of Emma’s self-education. 
She, a farmer’s daughter, was brought 
up on novels of the type which came 
into fashion with George Sand—ro- 
mantic, tender, and unclean. Thou- 
sands of such, framed upon Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise, flourished and faded 
when Louis Philippe was king. Their 
fixed outline has been drawn till one 
is weary of it, with little variation and 
always the same characters, of which 
the chief is a woman seeking her lib- 
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She has no other law, no com- 


erty. 
mandments except those which leave 
out the negatives from our own in the 


Catechism. She marries to get more 
freedom; and she is false to her hus- 
band that she may cultivate her sensi- 
bilities. If Madame Bovary had known 
how to write, she would have been an 
inferior George Sand. Now, thanks to 
our universal education, she has learnt 
the trick—it is not much else—and 
Flaubert’s heroine publishes her auto- 
biography in a six-shilling volume. 

It may take one of two forms. There 
is the familiar one, in which, as Sophie 
Arnould said, marriage is the “sacra- 
ment of adultery.” But Emma, had 
she sprung from the wealthy or high- 
born classes, might in these liberal 
times have acted her drama of passion 
before marriage almost as conveniently 
as afterwards. Hence the abounding 
fiction in which a maiden, no longer 
the ingénue of our mid-Victorian era, 
speaks and practises that which seems 
right in her own eyes, being sometimes 
a “delicate” anarchist, but often quite 
the reverse as to epithet. A volume 
which I will not name is lying near me 
while I write, composed with perfect 
sang-froid by a well-known female pen, 
on this—I am driven to call it—this 
courtesan theme. A variant would 
represent Emma as having missed her 
chance till it was too late, and then tak- 
ing up from generous motives the busi- 
ness of unfettered association. That 
also has given a picture-frame to the 
artist looking round for subjects. But 
in England, I fancy, it is new. How- 
ever, once the principle of revolt against 
law is admitted, why not extend it to 
the seven ages of man and woman? 
Why wait for marriage? The novelist 
we have in view does not wait; but an 
old Greek philosopher—Socrates, for 
example—might observe that when law 
becomes license home ceases and the 
family is on its way to dissolution. 

When will it be clearly seen and con- 
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sistently held by critics that literature 
is a social force, one aspect of man’s 
multiform activities, an element in his 
ascent or an impulse urging him down- 
wards, and that it should be judged ac- 
cordingly? Is it only a stringing to- 
gether of images, a succession of thrills, 
an enjoyment of sounds and syllables, 
a painting to the inward eye—the vivid 
reproduction of feelings which we have 
experienced or should like to undergo? 
Sensation and dilettantism—no more 
than that? Religious men have long 
been suspicious of romance, as from of 
old they condemned the stage. Both 
seemed to them spiritual dram-drinking, 
destructive of the moral fibre. Will 
our feminine Balzacs and Zolas justify 
that too severe contention? Or is it not 
time that public taste, if not the stern 
old English conscience, forbade our 
loveliest landscapes to be defiled by 
commerce advertising its pathology, 
our newspapers to spread the knowl- 
edge of the obscene, our libraries and 
publishing firms to deal out infection 
as the finest flower of culture? We can 
live by Puritan austerity and do great 
things, even if the hues of existence be 
a little dull; for the spirit, nourished 
upon self-control, strengthened by law, 
is in such conditions capable of hero- 
ism, though blind to art. No people, 
on the other hand, but is doomed to fall 
when the soul itself has been poisoned. 
Should any one reply to me that no 
literature can be unhealthy; that art 
must vindicate its freedom by depict- 
ing without condemnation (which 
would be preaching) the foul, the igno- 
ble, the sensuous, and every other as- 
pect of things which words or colors 
may master, I can only tell him that he, 
like M. Sixte, the philosopher, is an ac- 
complice in crime and among the archi- 
tects of national ruin. 
There is going forward, 
French expression, in this hurrying 
English world, a “crisis of ideas.” 
Slow it may be, and unconscious, but it 
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And as it moves to its con- 
summation, the moral standard is 
changing. Reverence gives place to 
curiosity; experimenting with evil finds 
excuse in the name of science; law has 
lost its sanction; and who so reckless 
when the curb is taken off as the 
woman with some power of speech or 
writing? Moreover, fiction, which used 
to be cultivated by men of genius ad- 
dressing to no small extent a mascu- 
line audience, is largely abandoned to 
Madame Bovary and her sisters. Revo- 
lution is, therefore, abroad, with imag- 
inative literature as its herald, pro- 
claiming the rule of instinct or appe- 
tite which need fear no _ penalties. 
“More ardent or more virulent concen- 
tration” of exciting motives, as Ruskin 
observed, is steadily sought; can we 
question where it will be found and 
how? The corruption of love, that 
authors and publishers may thrive 
upon it, is the natural, the necessary 
outcome of a science that denies what 
The National Review. 
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it cannot reach, and an art the sole aim 
of which is sesuous enjoyment. 

To govern this enlarging chaos with 
a censor’s rod may, of course, be at- 
tempted. But the task laid on him 
provokes a smile, as bitter as it is mel- 
ancholy. The heart of this people 
needs to be changed, its dream of soft 
living dissipated, the smoke swept from 
before its eyes, that it may see and re- 
pent, literally thinking new thoughts 
which shall be the old gospel, applied to 
our own times. There is little token of 
such a repentance. Until it comes, he 
that is filthy will be filthy still; the 
courtesan will be in honor, and her 
Book of Hours will consist of those 
pleasant stories where flowers of evil 
are planted and death gathers the spoil. 
Grapes will not grow from thorns nor 
figs from thistles. And unless English 
men and women keep their hearts pure, 
it is hopeless to expect that their liter- 
ature will be clean. 

William Barry. 





DICKENS AS A JOURNALIST. 


It was always an ambition of 
Charles Dickens to be a sort of oracle 
to the huge concourse of his followers 
who almost breathlessly waited upon 
every word he wrote when at the 
height of his fame as a novelist. And 
threughout his life he embarked upon 
more than one journalistic enterprise 
in order to satisfy this ambition from 
his own point of view, as well as from 
that of his enthusiastic admirers. In 
1845 he hit upon the idea of starting 
a weekly paper, to be called “The 
Cricket,” which should “put everybody 
in a good temper, and make such a 
dash for people’s fenders and arm- 
chairs as hasn’t been made for many 
a long day.” It was to have “no- 
tices of books, notices of theatres, no- 
tices of all good things, notices of all 


bad ones, ‘Carol’ philosophy, cheerful 
views, sharp anatomization of humbug. 
jolly good temper; papers always in 
season, pat to the time of year; and a 
vein of glowing, hearty, mirthful beam- 
ing reference in everything to Home 
and Fireside.” 

This idea did not mature at the time, 
but he used the title and the sentiment 
in his famous Christmas story, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, at the end of the 
same year. Dickens’s ambition to ad- 
dress the public from an editorial chair 
was not abandoned, however, and in 
January, 1846, he started The Daily 
News, but the task of editorship was too 
severe a strain upon a man already so 
much occupied with literary work, and 
so he resigned the editor’s chair to his 
friend John Forster, after but a few 
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weeks’ occupation. Dickens’s restless 
spirit and indomitable energy reverted 
a little later to his original scheme of 
being a sort of friendly adviser to his 
great public, and he commenced the 
publicction of his weekly journal, 
Household Words, which may be said 
to have carried into effect his scheme 
for “The Cricket.” This, of course, 
was merged into All the Year Round. 

Everything appearing in these jour- 
nals was anonymous, and Dickens was 
a continuous contributor to them. That 
he was fond of giving vent to his opin- 
ions on social and political events there 
ean be no doubt, for in the early 
‘forties he contributed articles and 
verse on such subjects to The Morning 
Chronicle, The Examiner, and other pe- 
riodicals. When, therefore, Household 
Words and All the Year Round were at 
his command he had full play for sat- 
isfying his craving in this respect, and 
consequently was responsible for a 
great quantity of articles and sketches 
of varying value and interest appear- 
ing in their pages. 

In 1858 he collected some of these 
and published them in a volume en- 
titled Reprinted Pieces, and until a few 
weeks ago the rest had been hidden 
away in the pages they originally ap- 
peared in, along with anonymous pieces 
from other pens. These now, thirty- 
eight years after the novelist’s death, 
have ween identified for the first time 
on the unquestionable authority noted 
hereafter :ud published in two large 
volumes.” 

When Dickens's original publishers 
planned their elaborate and superb 
“National” edition of the novelist’s 
works, which was completed last 
month, they promised it should contain 
everything that could possibly be 
traced to the pen of the author of The 


1 “Miscellaneous a from The Eraminer, 
Houschold Words, and All the Year Round. 
Plays and Poems.” By Charles Dickens. 
Two volumes, with 20 illustrations. In the 
“National” Edition of Dickens’s works. 
(London: Chapmaa and Hall, Ltd., 1908.) 
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Pickwick Papers, and this promise they 
have been able to carry out. In vol- 
ume thirty-four they added to the al- 
ready existing volume of Reprinted 
Pieces Dickens’s contributions to The 
Morning Chronicle, The Daily News; to 
inagazines; and his introductory 
says to other writers’ books. In Mis- 
Papers, forming volumes 
thirty-five and thirty-six, are to be 
found his contributions to The Exram- 
iner, Household Words, and All the Year 
Round; his Plays and Poems. 

Of these the Examiner articles have 
been traced under the guidance of John 
Forster, in his “Life” of the novelist, 
whilst those from Household Words are 
now identified for the first time by 
means of the contributors’ book to that 
journal, now in the possession of Mr. 
Rk. C. Lehmann, M.P., who generously 
put it at the disposal of the publishers. 
This book gives the author’s name of 
every article and paragraph contrib- 
uted to the journal, with the price paid 
for each. So that there can be no 
doubt as to the authenticity of Dick- 
ens’s work. A similar book connected 
with All the Year Round came into the 
of the late F. G. Kitton 
some time back, who, by that means, 
traced Dickens’s contributions to that 
journal. On these authorities these 
two volumes of Miscellaneous Papers 
rest, and the whole forms part of a 
collected edition of the novelist’s work 
for the first time, and its publication 
marks a very notable event in the lit- 
erary world in general, particularly to 
Dickensians. 

In these three volumes are presented 
a mass of Dickens’s journalistic work, 
embracing a multifarious range of sub- 
jects, a remarkable evidence of his 
wonderful energy, and an earnest of 
those ideas laid down in his outline 
of the scope of his first proposition 
about that unborn “The Cricket.” 
That they are journalism no one will 
deny. That they are journalism of a 


es- 


ecllancous 


possession 
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very high order every one will admit. 
Some of the material, of course, is of 
quite ephemeral interest and value, 
judged from the high pinnacle of 
Dickens’s great genius. 

But no one will be inclined to dismiss 
them because of that, else would one 
have to erase many pages from his 
acknowledged books for the same rea- 
son. It cannot be said of all the writ- 
ings of any great man, that everything 
he published was of equal merit, or 
even absolutely worthy of his powers. 
And no one realizes this fact in re- 
gard to Dickens better than the stu- 
dent of his works. 

Still Dickens never wrote an article, 
story or sketch that was not illumined 
in some way, however small, by his 
remarkable power and genius. 
Whether it be a review of a bad book, 
whether it be an article on a subject of 
passing interest, whether it be an at- 
tack on some crying evil, or whether it 
be a friendly or critical estimate of one 
of his friends, it will be found to be 
fraught with those touches, thoughts, 
and home thrusts, those appropriate 
things said excellently well which 
one expects from no other pen than 
his. 

And so it wiil be found that these 
recovered writings will be not only re- 
ceived with gratitude by all students 
of the novelist, but will be found— 
which is the more important point—to 
supplement the facts already existing 
which have presented to us Dickens the 
Man: the friend to the downcast and 
poor; the leader of the vast army 
which wants an honest general to fight 
an honest battle against the evils 
which beset it; the foe of shams and 
hypocrisy; the children’s advocate 
from a social and educational point of 
view. They will show us that Dickens 
first had all these attributes so imbed- 
ded in his heart and soul as to become 
almost a part of the man himself, be- 
fore he thought of systematically try- 


ing “to turn fiction to the good account 
of showing the preventable wretched- 
ness and misery in which the mass of 
the people dwell,” as he says in one of 
the articles. 

But the contents of these volumes do 
not reveal Dickens merely as a greater 
social reformer than one hitherto be- 
lieved him to be, for they deal with a 
diversity of subjects, such as Educa- 
tion, Religion, Politics, Prisons, the 
vagaries of the British Public, Railway 
Strikes, Capital Punishment, Betting, 
Manners, Customs and Laws of his 
Time, Red Tape, Parliament, Missions, 
Vegetarianism, Spiritualism, Temper- 
ance, Drunkenness, Stage, Literature, 
Art, Copyright, Travel, and other 
General Topics of the day too numer- 
ous to mention. Throughout them all 
there are numerous allusions to his own 
books and characters, and many per- 
sonal reminiscences and autobiograph- 
ical touches of great value and inter- 
est. In this latter respect there are a 
few articles which may be classed 
solely as autobiographical. 

It is impracticable to deal with the 
whole range of these subjects in a sin- 
gle article, but a few references to 
Dickens’s manner of tackling them 
may perhaps emphasize the fact that 
he was as much a publicist as he was 
a novelist, and will give a general idea 
of the nature of these writings, and 
possibly suggest their value as a part 
of the great record of good work al- 
ready set down to his name. 

If Dickens were alive to-day no 
doubt he would have been in the fore- 
front of our present-day politics: he 
might pot have entered Parliament, 
but he would have put his pen at the 
service of those who have the social 
welfare of the community at heart, 
and would have done great service out- 
side his novels to many causes which 
to-day want such a fearless man as 
Dickens was. It is known what he did 
in this direction in his novels; it is 
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known how many of our present-day 
reforms have been brought about by 
his strenuous pen through the medium 
of these novels. It is known by his 
speeches and his published letters that 
he had his mind set full on the needs 
of the people and their right to con- 
sideration and help. In these volumes 
it is the layman speaking, not the nov- 
elist, and for that reason they reveal 
the honesty of purpose, the tenacity of 
the man in his efforts for the better- 
ment of man and his environment. 
Take the one subject which is in the 
forefront of present-day politics—Edu- 
eation. Time after time, in article af- 
ter article, he is advocating the need of 
education as the preventive of crime 
and all the evils it is heir to. In 1848, 
in an article to The Examiner entitled 
“Ignorance and Crime,” in 
the statistics of crime during the pre- 
vious year, he shows how much of it is 
due to ignorance, the want of better 
education of the And after 
giving hard facts to substantiate his 
statements, he says: “And in the face 
of such prodigious facts, sects and de- 
nominations of Christians quarrel with 


reviewing 


masses. 


each other and leave the prisons full 
up and ever filling with people who be- 
gin to be educated within the prison 
walls.” The moral he points in it all 
is the necessity of education for these 
would-be criminals in the 
knowledge of the world, of the differ- 


common 


ence between right and wrong. “The 
comfortable conviction,” he goes on, 


“that a parrot acquaintance with the 
Church Catechism and the command- 
ments is enough shoe-leather for poor 
pilgrims by the Slough of Despond, suf- 
ficient Armor against the Giants Slay- 
Good and Despair, and a sort of Par- 
liamentary train for third-class pas- 
sengers to the beautiful Gate of the 
City, must be pulled up by the roots, 
as its growth will overshadow the land. 
industry where 
learned from 


Schools of 


the simple knowledge 
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books is made pointedly useful and 
immediately applicable to the duties 
and business of life, directly conducive 
to order, cleanliness, punctuality, and 
economy, where the sublime lessons of 
the New Testament are made the 
superstructure to be reared, enduringly, 
on such foundations, schools on such 
principles, deep as the lowest depths 
of society, and leaving none of its 
dregs untouched, are the only means 
of removing the scandal and the danger 
that besets us in the nineteenth century 
of our Lord.” 

Although some of these things about 
which he complains do not obtain to- 
day, we find nevertheless that Dickens 
was advocating in 1848 what in 1908 
is still causing much controversy. 

He deals with the subject again in 
1850 in “Last Words of the Old Year.” 
“Do I,” says the old year, “who have 
been deafened by a whirlwind of sound 
and fury, consequent on a demand for 
secular education, see any education 
through the opening years, for those 
who need it most?” and in another arti- 
cle, entitled “A Sleep to Startle Us,” 
which is in reality an account of a visit 
to what was probably the genesis of 
the Ragged School, which proved to 
him the need of such a school, to edu- 
cate the wretched specimens of human- 
ity before they became criminals. 

Such work, he says, “would relieve 
the prisons, diminish county rates, 
clear loads of shame and guilt out of 
the street, recruit the Army and Navy, 
waft to new countries fleets full of use- 
ful labor.” He ends his article with 
an injunction to the clergy quite as 
upplicable to-day as it then: 
“Dearly beloved brethren . . . do you 
know that between Gorham controver- 
sies, Pusey controversies, and Newman 
controversies, and twenty other con- 
troversies, a certain large class of 
minds in the community is gradually 
being driven out of all religion? Would 
it be well, do you think, to come out of 


was 
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the controversies for a little while and 
be simply Apostolic thus low down?” 

Again, in the Daily News of 1846 he 
tackled the same subject and appealed 
to the Government to let practical edu- 
eation supersede theology. But he 
heard nothing of his intervention. 

Even in a sympathetic article on his 
friend Justice Talfourd he utters the 
warning that England’s “curse is ig- 
norance or a miscalled education, which 
is bad or worse.” 

He touches upon the education ques- 
tion, whether religious or otherwise, 
frequentiy. 

In reviewing a book on the Niger 
expedition, for instance, he has again 
some trenchant opinion to offer on the 
subject. The object of the expedition 
was to abolish slavery, introduce an 
improved system of agriculture, and 
to diffuse amongst the Pagans the true 
doctrines of Christianity. It was a 
failure from all points. It was futile, 
useless, and, he says, “in spite of hats 
broad-brimmed or shovel-shaped, coats 
of drab or, black, with collars or with- 
out, wicked. . . . Between the civilized 
European and the barbarous African 
there is a great gulf set... . The stone 
that is dropped in the ocean of igno- 
rance at Exeter Hall must make its 
widening circles, one beyond another, 
until they reach the negroes’ country 
in their natural expansion. . .. The 
work at home must be completed thor- 
oughly first, or there is no hope abroad. 
To your tents, O Israel! but see that 
they are your own tents. Set them 
in order; leave nothing to be done 
there; and outposts will convey your 
lesson on to outpost, until the naked 
armies of King Obi and King Boy are 
reached and taught.” 

Dickens, it is known, did not favor 
missionaries, for he recognized how fu- 
tile they were when education was 
sorely needed at home. He ridiculed 


them, of course, in Pickwick and Bleak 
House, but he ridiculed them in the 
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same way that he ridiculed other things 
which have now been reformed as a 
consequence. 

This is only one of the numerous 
subjects which would come under Dick- 
ens’s advocacy of reform. In these 
papers he attacks the system then in 
operation in the Model Prison, Penton- 
ville, and shows that the hard-working 
man outside who had done no wrong 
was worse fed and had a harder and 
more hazardous life than the prisoner 
within the walls. This he proves by 
statistics. This prison was run ata 
loss of nearly a thousand a year. 
Dickens thought that money should 
have been spent outside the prison first, 
that the persons to receive considera- 
tion are the miserable children who are 
consigned to the tender mercy of a 
Drouet. “Where is our Model House 
of Youthful Industry?” he asks. Would 
it be a Christian act to build that first? 
“Here are two sets of People in a 
densely-populated land, always in the 
balance before the general eye. Is 
crime for ever to carry it against Pov- 
erty and to have a manifest advan- 
tage?” 

The welfare of children—poor, un- 
educated children—was always upper- 
most in his mind. In one of his re- 
printed pieces, entitled “A Walk in a 
Workhouse,” he speaks of how well 
and robust the children were, and goes 
on to say, “It was very agreeable, recol- 
lecting that most infamous and atro- 
cious enormity committed at Tooting— 
an enormity which, a hundred years 
hence, will still be vividly remembered 
in the by-ways of English life, and 
which has done more to engender a 
gloomy discontent and suspicion among 
many thousands of the people than all 
the Chartist leaders could have done in 
all their lives.” We are now able to 
understand the real significance of 
these chance words, for we have the 
three articles he wrote on this “enor- 
mity” which appeared in The Examiner 
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in 1849, entitled respectively “The 
Tooting Farm,” “The Paradise at Toot- 
ing,” and “The Verdict of Drouet.” 
Drouet kept an infant pauper asylum, 
and had under his care some 1,500 chil- 
dren sent from various parishes at a 
charge of 3s. 6d. per week each. An 
epidemic broke out, and the children 
died off at the rate of about a dozen 
a day. Dickens went minutely into 
this matter, and found the place was a 
filthy hole not fit for human beings, 
and he wrote three of the most sting- 
ing and biting articles that ever ema- 
nated from his pen. Drouet was tried 
but acquitted, a shame to the laws of 


” 


the country. 
There are many references to child 
depravity throughout the volumes 


which should make appropriate reading 
at the present time. 

Another subject which interested 
Dickens greatly was the observance of 
Sunday, and in these volumes he deals 
harder blows than he did in “Sunday 
Under Three Heads.” Sunday should 
not, he says, be a miserable, dull, 
empty, and wasteful day. In the arti- 
cle entitled “The Great Baby,” the 
name which he gives to the People, 
with a capital P, he deals with the sub- 
ject fully, sarcastically, and humor- 
ously. In it Mr. Gamp—not Mrs. 
Gamp, but her distinguished husband, 
who has confessedly been a dry nurse 
to the Great Baby for years, is called 
to give evidence as to the reason why 
public-houses, Hampstead Heath, and 
Hampton Court should be barricaded 
aginst a working man on the day of 
rest, and very amusing and pointed 
is the evidence adduced. 

Another article deals exclusively 
with the working man, wherein he calls 
upon the working men of England to 
combine and demand the improvement 
of the towns in which they live, and to 
amend the dwellings of the poor. 
Dickens appeals to all, journalists and 
the rest, to help in this, or they are 
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guilty, he says, before God of whole- 
sale murder. “Long before this jour- 
nal came into existence,” he goes on, 
“we systematically tried to turn Fic- 
tion to the good account of showing 
the preventable wretchedness and mis- 
ery in which the mass of the people 
dwell, and of expressing again and 
again the conviction, founded upon ob- 
servation, that the reform of their hab- 
itations must precede all other reforms, 
and that without it all other reforms 
must fall. Housing of the poor is 
now a part of the administrative body's 
work, and is seriously a political work. 
It was not then. But even to-day we 
go slowly. We are about to legislate 
for the child, an administrative need 
Dickens always foresaw. And yet 
only the other day The Daily Telegrapb, 
in dealing with the waste of child-life, 
quoted one of the sisters of the London 
Hospital, who said:— 


Poverty is practically at the bottom 
of the whole matter. We can only 
go on educating the mothers as well as 
we may, but the real solution of the 
difficulty is the provision of better 
housing accommodation, and improve- 
ment in the condition of the poor gen- 
erally. 


Such views Dickens expressed years 
ago, and it is still necessary to express 
them to-day. 

Dickens was an advocate for the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishment; he 
dealt with the subject in three articles 
in The Daily News, and summed up his 
opinion in the following paragraph: “I 
beg to be understood as advocating the 
total abolition of Punishment of Death, 
as a general principle, for the advan- 
tage of society, for the prevention of 
crime, and without the least reference 
to, or tenderness for, any individual 
malefactor whomsoever. Indeed, in 
most cases of murder my feeling to- 
wards the culprit is very strongly and 
violently the reverse.” 

There are also articles on “The De- 
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meanor of Murderers,” a psychological 
study of William Palmer the prisoner, 
and “The Murdered Person,” in which 
he protests against the fact that whilst 
the murderer is always in the limelight 
of public curiosity, the murdered per- 
son, except as an incidental and tribu- 
tary portion of the murderer’s own ego- 
tistical story, is absolutely ignored—of 
no consequence. How true this was in 
the case of a very recent trial; indeed, 
in this particular case the prisoner was 
made a real hero. 

Another subject which reflects on a 
recent event is “Railway Strikes.” 
There are two articles dealing with it, 
and in one of these Dickens suggests 
the course recently taken by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Dickens had gone down to 
the scene of the great Preston strike, 
and went among the strikers and the 
delegates, and no doubt this visit fur- 
nished him with much local color for 
his Hard Times. After weighing up 
the cause of both sides in a long arti- 
cle, he says:— 


In any aspect in which it can be viewed 
this strike and lock-out is a deplorable 
calamity. In its waste of time, in 
its waste of a great people’s energy, in 
its waste of wages, in its waste of 
wealth that seeks to be employed, in 
its encroachment on the means of 
many thousands who are laboring from 
day to day,—the gulf of separation it 
hourly deepens between those whose 
interests must be understood to be 
identical or must be destroyed, it is a 
great national affliction. . . . I would 
entreat both sides now so miserably 
opposed to consider whether there are 
no men in England, above suspicion, to 
whom they might refer the matter in 
dispute, with a perfect confidence 
above ali things in the desire of those 
men to act justly, and in their sincere 
attachment to their countrymen of 
every rank and to their country. 


There are articles dealing with all 


the wrongs and ills current at the 
time under such headings as “Legal 
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and Equitable Jokes,” in which he 
laughs to scorn the inadequacy of our 
laws. These so-called jokes are ac- 
tually recitals of the serious faults of 
others, which it amuses him to think 
no one sees as such, and he treats them 
as jokes. “It is not Generally Known” 
and “That Other Public” deal with 
such matters as fees in theatres, tips to 
waiters, corruption in public life, mis- 
management of Parliament, the treat- 
ment of troops at war, the liberty of 
the Press, &c. In “Nobody, Somebody, 
Everybody” he shows that nobody did 
this, that, or the other, yet somebody 
was to blame, says everybody. In- 
deed, there are scores of articles too 
numerous even to mention which will 
have to be taken into account in re- 
viewing Dickens’s work as a reformer 
and properly estimating it. 

The volumes are so rich in material, 

it is difficult even to classify them. 
tverybody knows how Dickens de- 
tested showy funerals, which he con- 
sidered mockeries of a solemn rite. 
We know this from several of his 
books and from his will. He protests 
against these things in “Court Ceremo- 
nies” and “Trading in Death.” The 
former is in reference to Queen Ade- 
laide’s funeral, the programme of the 
ceremony of which he thought read like 
an announcement outside a booth of 
what the elephant and conjurer will do 
within. “The Lord Chamberlain's of- 
fice,” he says, “is the last stronghold 
of an enormous amount of Tomfoolery, 
which is infinitely better done upon the 
stage in Tom Thumb.” 

It has been said that Dickens in- 
vented the phrase “Red Tape.” One 
of the most delightfully characteristic 
of all these articles is perhaps the one 
he devotes to the subject. It is sar- 
ceastic and true, full of wisdom, and ex- 
tremely humorous. It deals with the 
window tax, and must have made those 
responsible for it feel very small. Red 
ealls it all. It is 


Tapeosophy he 
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worth quoting from, but there is not 
space at disposal. All civil servants 
and Government officials should read 
it. It cannot be supposed, of course, 
that it will do them any good at this 
late hour, but it will certainly amuse 
them and fill up some of those leisure 
moments which, we are told, are theirs 
at times. 

Another extremely witty article is “A 
Few Conventionalities,” which~ be 
gins:— 


A child inquired of us, the other day, 
why a gentleman always said his first 
prayer in church in the crown of his 
hat. We were reduced to that igno- 
minious necessity of replying that we 
didn’t know—but it was the custom. 


“Having dimissed our young friend,” 
he says, “with a severe countenance 
(which we always assume under the 
like circumstances of discomfiture), we 
began to ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions.” These are some of the ques- 
tions Dickens asks:— 


Why must an honorable gentleman 
always “come down” to the House? 
Why can’t he sometimes “come up”— 
like a horse—or “come in,” like a man? 

Who invested the Unfortunate 
Speaker with all the wealth and pov- 
erty of the Empire that he should be 
told—Sir, when you look around you, 
and behold your seas swarming with 
ships of every variety of tonnage and 
construction—when you behold your 
flag waving over the forts of a terri- 
tory so vast that the Sun never sets 
upon it—when you consider that your 
storehouses are teeming with the valua- 
ble products of the earth—and when 
you reflect that millions of your poor 
zre held in the bonds of pauperism and 
ignorance—can you, I ask, reconcile 
it to yourself; can you, I demand, 
justify it to your conscience; can you, 
I inquire, Sir, stifle the voice within 
rou by these selfish, these time-serving, 
these shallow, hollow mockeries of leg- 
islation? It is really dreadful to have 


an innocent man and worthy gentle- 
man bullied in this manner. 
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Then again how did it come to be 
necessary to the constitution that I 
should be such a very circuitous and 
prolix peer as to take leave to remind 
you, my Lords, of what fell upon the 
noble and learned lord on the opposite 
side of your Lordships’ House, who pre- 
ceded my noble and learned friend on 
the cross Benches when he addressed 
himself with so much ability to the ob- 
servations of the Right Honorable 
Prelate near me in reference to the 
measure now brought forward by the 
Noble Baron—when all this time, I 
mean, and only want to say, Lord 
Brougham? 


There are scores of other questions 
regarding the stage and passing events 
of the time, many of which are bright- 
ened by samples of true Dickensian wit 
and humor, sarcasm and cynicism. 

Nq matter what subject Dickens 
writes on, whether Chinese junks, pan- 
oramas, Parliament, politics, panto- 
mimes, artist models, he illumimes it 
with his wit and humor, touches the 
better side of one’s nature by his hu- 
man sympathy and honest belief in 
what he writes, and always gives it the 
stamp of reality and conviction that 
what he has to say was worth the 
saying. 

One of the curious and perhaps un- 
fortunate things about these articles is 
the title given to many of them. It 
does not in the least indicate the nature 
of the text. Take, for instance, the 
one entitled “A Slight Depreciation of 
the Currency.” It has nothing to do 
with the mint, but deals with the mis- 
use of money and exaggeration of its 
which, he thinks, is a curious 
rottenness appertaining to this age. 
“We send five shillingsworth of postage 
stamps to the Police Magistrate for the 
relief of the last unhappy woman who 
has been half-murdered, and go to 
Church next Sunday with the adhesive 
plaster of those sixty Queen’s heads 
binding up our rickety consciences... . 
Patching broken heads wtih money, re- 
pairing moral wrongs wtih money, yet 


power, 
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leaving the causes of the broken heads 
and the moral wrongs in unchecked op- 
eration,” is the false idea of its power. 
All the money that could be piled up 
between this and the moon would not 
fill the place of a little grain of duty. 

The article “Whole Hogs” suggests 
that it deals with people who cannot 
see any virtue in moderation, and so in- 
sist that everybody must be a teetota- 
ler, a vegetarian, and a member of the 
peace society. Because certain people 
eannot drink alcohol without getting 
drunk, one must abstain; because cer- 
tain other people have lived on vegeta- 
bles all their lives and like it, you must 
not eat meat; and there must be no 
need for war because certain people 
want peace. But the next article is 
ealled “Sucking Pigs,” and no one for 
a moment would realize that it re- 
ferred to that estimable lady, Mrs. 
Bloomer. Exception had been taken 
to the previous article by those at 
whom it was aimed, and Dickens 
trusted that they would be soothed by 
the present reference “to the milder and 
gentler class of swine, which may be- 
come whole Hogs if they live, but 
which, we fear, are but a measly de- 
scription of Pork, extremely likely to 
be cut off in the Bloom.” And so it 
was, luckily. But Dickens gets plenty 
of fun out of the name. It would not 
do for the cause, he says, to be a “Bud- 
der” or a “Blower.” One must be a 
“Bloomer.” And if a lady chooses to 
be a bloomer of her own free will and 
liking, that won’t do. She must agitate, 
agitate, agitate. She must take to the 
little table and the water-bottle. She 
must work away at a mission. It is 
not enough to do right for right’s sake. 
She must make a noise and create a 
furore. 

Two other articles with peculiar ti- 
tles are: “A Haunted House” and “A 
Thousand and One Humbugs.” The 


former relates to Mr. Bull’s House— 
the House of Commons. 


Mr. Bull 
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hears all sorts of curious and heart- 
rending sounds in it which cause him 
much uneasiness... . 


It was found impossible to warm the 
edifice; it was found impossible to cool 
it; and it was found impossible to light 
it. The members of Mr. Bull’s family 
were blown off their seats by blasts of 
icy air; and in the same moment 
fainted from excessive heat. The first 
supernatural persecution endured by 
Mr. Bull was the sound of a tremen- 
dous quantity of oaths. This was suc- 
ceeded by the dragging of great 
weights about the house at untimely 
hours, accompanied by fearful voices, 
such as shrieking, yelling, barking, 
braying, crowing, coughing, fiendish 
laughter, and the like. Mr. Bull de- 
scribes this outcry as calculated to ap- 
pall the stoutest heart. But a gust 
of words, incessantly pouring forth 
within the Haunted premises, was even 
more distressing still. In the dead of 
night, words, words, words of lauda- 
tion, words of vituperation, words of 
peroration, words of order, words of 
disorder; words, words, words; the 
same words in the same weary array 
of little or no meaning resounded in the 
unhappy gentleman’s ears. 


This was the state of the Haunted 
House. Mr. Bull’s younger children 
had to be sent to school somewhere; 
but how could he clear his mind to 
balance the different prospectuses of 
rival establishments in that perturbed 
condition? Holy water had been tried 
—a pretty large supply having been 
brought from Ireland—but it had not 
the least effect, though it is spouted all 
over the floor, in profusion, every night. 
“Then,” says Mr. Bull, naturally much 
distressed in his mind, “what am I to 
do, sir, with this house of mine? I 
ean’t go on in this way. It won’t do! 
I must not allow the members of my 
family to bring disease upon the coun- 
try on which they should bring health, 
to load it with disgrace instead of 
honor, with their dirty hands to soil 
the national character on the most se- 
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rious occasions when they come in con- 
tact with it, and with their big talk 
to set up one standard of morality for 
themselves and another for the multi- 
tude. Nor must I be put off in this 
matter, for it presses. Then what am 
I to do, sir, with this house of mine?” 
He deals with the same house again 
in “A Thousand and One Humbugs”: a 
political travesty on the lines of the 
Arabian Nights. John Bull is called 
Taxed Taurus or Fleeced Bull. He 
had many wives. Refawm was one. 
The Grand Vizier was Parmarstoon or 
Twirling Weathercock, and Abaddeen 
the Addler, his predecessor, Han- 
sardadade is the Grand Vizier’s lovely 
daughter. She and Mistaspecka (a 
block mute) narrate to the Sultan (John 
Bull) the story of Scarli Tapa or the 
Forty Thieves, which deals with Red 
Tape and its attendant Jobbers. The 
young lady tells another story of the 
Talkative Barber. The Narrator is 
Publeek, or the many-headed. The Bar- 
ber is known as Praymiah. Publeek 
falls in love with the fair Guvawment. 
The chief characters are Dizzee, Dar- 
bee, Mistapit, Mistafoks, Jomillah, &c. 
It is all an excellent and clever trav- 
esty on the ways of Parliament. Pub- 
leek loses his chance of marrying the 
fair Guvawment on account of the talk 
and mismanagement and the “counting 
out,”’ which took all the time away. 
What Dickens has to say about 
Shakespeare and the stage, about many 
actors of his time, about literature gen- 
erally, must be left to the reader to 
discover. There are many degrees of 
friendship, and a really true friend is 
something to be proud of. It must 
have been a splendid thing to be a 
friend of Dickens, and his articles on 
such men as Talfourd, Stanfield, Gri- 
maldi, Fechter, Scott, Thackeray, 
Cruikshank, Leech, Maclise, Millais, 
and others show him to be as honest 
in his friendship as in his convictions. 
Recently Lord James of Hereford 
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and Sir Edward Clarke in one day, un- 
beknown to each other, remarked that 
had Dickens been an artist he would 
have been a pre-Raphaelite artist. This, 
however, is not borne out by Dickens's 
article entitled “Old Lamps for New 
Ones”; at least, it does not indicate 
that he would have appreciated the 
suggestion. He is criticizing Millais’s 
painting of the Holy Family, and the 
hard and scathing things he says about 
the treatment “of the most solemn pas- 
sage which our minds can ever ap- 
proach,” will astonish many persons. 
“This is what Pre-Raphaelite Art can 
do,” he says, “to render reverence and 
courage to the faith in which we live 
and die,” and he warns his readers to 
prepare themselves “for the lowest 
depths of what is mean and odious, re- 
pulsive and revolting,” in this new idea 
of Pre-Raphaelitism. 

There are scattered throughout 
these volumes certain articles which 
read like chapters of autobiography 
and have a fascination and an interest 
quite different from the rest. 

“Gone Astray” is no doubt a genuine 
instance of this. It is the story of a 
small boy aged nine, who having been 
taken out to see St. Giles’s Church and 
the lion on Northumberland House, got 
lost, and strayed about the city of 
London alone. It is one of the most 
delightful sketches in the book, full of 
whimsicality and charm. After wan- 
dering for some time, the boy begins to 
wonder what he should do, and he 
eventually made up his mind he would 
seek his fortune, “and when I had 
found it, I thought I would drive 
home,” he said, “in a coach and six, 
and claim my bride (aged six). I cried 
a little more at the idea of such a tri- 
umph, but soon dried my eyes and 
came out of the court to pursue my 
plans. These were, first to go (as a 
species of investment) and see the 
Giants in the Guildhall, out of whom I 
felt it not improbable that some pros- 
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perous adventure would arise; failing 
that contingency, to try about the City 
for any opening of a Whittington na- 
ture; baffled in that, too, to go into the 
army as a drummer.” Eventually he 
got to the Guildhall, seeing many won- 
derful things on the way. Being 
very tired he got into the corner under 
Magog to be out of the way of his eye, 
and fell asleep. When he awoke he 
thought he heard the Giants roaring, 
but it was only the city. He invested 
a penny in a German sausage, and 
whilst eating it a nice dog came along, 
which he thought seemed to augur 
well for the Whittington scheme, and 
they made friends and shared the meal. 
But the dog suddenly made a snap at 
the “small German,” tore it out of his 
hand, and bolted with it. He cried a 
little more, and began to wish that the 
object of his affection had been lost 
with him for company’s sake. “But 
then I remembered that she could not 
go into the army as a drummer; and I 
dried my eyes and ate my loaf.” 

He finally goes to the theatre and 
waits patiently, in a very nervous state, 
for the doors to open. “Whenever I 
saw that my appearance attracted at- 
tention, either outside the doors or af- 
terwards within the theatre I pre- 
tended to look out for somebody who 
was taking care of me, and from whom 
I was separated, and to exchange nods 
and smiles with that creature of im- 
agination. This answered very well.” 
A real Dickens touch. 

The description of the theatre play 
is delightful, and no doubt the whole 
of the sketch is a recollection of his 
childhood days. Dickens would be 
about forty when he wrote it, and he 
says that is his age when he is recall- 
ing these boyish reminiscences. He 
wore a white hat at the time of his 
adventure, as did Copperfield at this 
age, and there are in it many other 
incidents which bear upon them the im- 


press of autobiography, while the whole 
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sketch is full of those charmingly child- 
ish ideas, such as have made “Boots 
at the Holly Tree Inn,” and the boy- 
period of Copperfield so fascinating. 

“An Unsettled Neighborhood” is evi- 
dently reminiscent of the period when 
he lived in this district. Here again 
he is in his very best vein in the style 
of Sketches by Boz. This refers un- 
doubtedly to the time he lived in Bay- 
ham Street, as it is the neighborhood 
of which he writes. 

He gives a picture of it as it was in 
its respectable dullness before the rail- 
way terminus came and revolutionized 
the district. It is full of humor and 
quiet banter. It was in this neighbor- 
hood that Staggs’s Gardens was situ- 
ated, and in the sixth chapter of Dom- 
bey and Son there is a description of 
the effect the great earthquake a rail- 
way makes had on the district, and he 
again refers to it later when Staggs’s 
Gardens is wiped off the map. Dick- 
ens deals with it in the same manner 
in this article. 

Another article which may be said to 
be autobiographical is “New Year's 
Day.” This was written on January 
Ist, 1859, and is of a piece with “Gone 


Astray.” 


When I was a little animal revolting 
to the sense of sight (for I date from 
the period when small boys had a 
dreadful high-shouldered sleeved strait- 
waistcoat put upon them by their keep- 
ers, over which their dreadful little 
trousers were buttoned tight, so that 
they roamed about disconsolate, with 
their hands in their pockets, like dread- 
ful little pairs of tongs that were vainly 
looking for the rest of the fire-irons); 
when I was this object of just con- 
tempt and horror to all well-constituted 
minds, and when, according to the best 
of my remembrance and self-examina- 
tion in the past, even my small shirt 
was an airy superstition which had no 
sleeves to it and stopped short at my 
chest; when I was this exceedingly un- 
comfortable and disreputable father of 
my present self, I remember to have 
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been taken, upon a New Year’s Day, to 
the Bazaar in Soho Square, London, to 
have a present bought for me. A dis- 
tinct impression yet lingers in my soul 
that a grim and unsympathetic old per- 
sonage of the female gender, flavored 
with musty @ry lavender, dressed in 
black crepe, and wearing a pocket in 
which something clinked at my ear as 
we went along, conducted me on this 
oceasion to the World of Toys. I re- 
member to have been incidentally es- 
corted a little way down some con- 
veniently retired street diverging from 
Oxford Street, for the purpose of being 
shaken; and nothing has ever slaked 
the burning thirst for vengeance awak- 
ened in me by this female’s manner of 
insisting upon wiping my nose herself 
(I had a cold and a pocket-handker- 
chief) on the screw principle. In the 
exercise of a matured judgment I have 
now no doubt that she had done some- 
thing bad in her youth, and that she 
took me out as an act of expiation. 

Nearly lifted off my legs by this ad- 
amantine woman’s grasp of my gloves 
(another fearful invention of those dark 
ages—a muffler, and fastened at the 
wrist like a handcuff), I was haled 
through the Bazaar. My tender im- 
agination (or conscience) represented 
certain small apartments in corners, re- 
sembling wooden cages, wherein I 
have since seen reason to suppose that 
ladies’ collars and the like are tried on, 
as being, either dark places of confine- 
ment for refractory youths, or dens in 
which the lions were kept who fattened 
on boys who said they didn’t care. 
Suffering tremendous terrors from the 
vicinity of these avenging mysteries, I 
was put before an expanse of toys, ap- 
parently about a hundred and twenty 
acres in extent, and was asked what I 
would have to the value of half-a- 
crown? Having first selected every 
object at half-a-guinea, and then staked 
all the aspirations of my nature on 
every object at five shillings, I hit, as 
a last resource, upon a Harlequin’s 
Wand—painted parti-colored like Har- 
lequin himself. 

Although, he says, of a highly hope- 
ful and imaginative temperament, I 
had no fond belief that the possession 
of this talisman would enable me to 
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change Mrs. Pipchin at my side into 
anything agreeable, when I tried the 
effect of the wand upon her, behind her 
bonnet, it was rather as a desperate 
experiment founded on the conviction 
that she could change into nothing 
worse, than with any lenient hope that 
she would change into something 
better. ' 

Afterwards he tried by means of the 
wand to bring back recollections of the 
past, and gives us some interesting pic- 
tures and reminiscences evidently of 
his own life. 

This introduction of the characters 
from his own books into his articles 
frequently occurs. There are refer- 
ences to many of them. Dickens not 
only created real characters, but be- 
lieved in their reality himself, and con- 
tinually quotes them, or refers-to them 
to point a moral. The Barnacle fam- 
ily, and the Circumlocution Office; Lady 
Dedlock, Cousin Feenix, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Gamp furnish more than one 
comment, as does also Mrs. Harris, the 
famous friend of the latter. 

He frequently brings in his Boodles, 
Doodles, Coodles; his Cobbs, Dobbs, 
Bobbs; his Bolters, Colters, Jolters, &c., 
an effect he used in Little Dorrit. There 
is a new character in the person of Mr. 
Booley, who offers his opinion on vari- 
ous subjects. There is even a refer- 
ence to the Licenser of Plays, and his 
remarks are pertinent to-day. 


We would make that office of Dra- 
matic Licenser, which, like many other 
offices, has become a mere piece of 
Court favor and dandy conventionality, 
a real responsible, educational trust. 
We would have it exercise a sound 
supervision over the lower drama, in- 
stead of stopping the career of a real 
work of art. 

That sentence might have come out 
of a recent newspaper instead of from 
the pen of a man who has been dead 
over thirty-seven years. 

Altogether these Miscellaneous Papers 
incline one to think that Dickens was 
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a man who lived before his time. At 
any rate he looked and thought farther 
ahead than the majority of the public 
men of his day. It would hardly be 
correct to describe him as a public 
man, so far as the opinions offered in 
these volumes are concerned—that is 
to say, not a public man as we accept 
the term to-day. He did the work of 
one certainly—he did the work of sev- 
eral as a matter of fact—but he did it 
anonymously in the pages of his own 
and his friends’ papers. And it is 
only to-day that we are able, through 
the timely research these volumes have 
engendered, to gauge the vast amount 
of work he actually did accomplish, and 
how honest, whole-hearted and sincere 
it all was. In anonymous efforts to- 
wards reform there must always be 
honesty of purpose first, and no anti- 
cipation of the glory that the platform 
brings to the successful orator, or of 
the fame that follows avowed author- 
ship of great books. Dickens did his 
work in his effectual way, and these 
fugitive pieces have therefore the im- 
press of paramount value and import- 
ance, for they lay bare the secret in- 
wardness of his sincere pity for the 
oppressed, and show his righteous in- 
dignation and wrath at the oppressor 
and the shams of his day, which had 
characteristic sway in the eagerness 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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and enthusiasm his novels amply af- 
forded him. 

In all this resurrected matter there 
is a vast wealth of material, and it is 
not possible even to indicate its great 
variety and merit. It is not merely po- 
litical and social, but comprises, as 
well, a continuation of that delightful 
species of Dickens which his two vol- 
umes of ‘Reprinted Pieces” and The 
Uncommercial Traveller supply—that is 
a combination of Dickens the novelist 
and Dickens the essayist—a fascina- 
ting combination which sometimes as- 
tonishes in its absolute power to hold 
and interest the reader. In the poor- 
est of these articles there is to be found 
something worth revealing, something 
worth saying, and that something 
is always revealed and said in 
that sterling yet simple and lumi- 
nous manner, which Dickens has led 
us to expect in everything he wrote. 
The majority of them will doubtless 
take their place as a part of the great 
scheme of the novelist’s work, and 
contribute no little towards estimating 
Dickens’s worth as a reformer. Fi- 
nally, they must be consulted and mas- 
tered by all who would really know— 
what one must know if one desires 
thoroughly to appreciate his greatness 
—Dickens the man. 

B. W. Matz, 
Editor of “The Dickensian.” 
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“The leg ought to come off—it must 
come off,’ said the house-surgeon 
sharply—a way he had when attending 
to the children. 

He looked at the card at the head of 
the little cot. “Tony, aged seven,” with 


a description of his disease (he had 
been dropped, as an infant, down an 
area by his mother). 

“He'll suffer all his life if we leave 


it,” he went on; “have you spoken to 
the woman?” 

“Mammy’s allers drunk Satter-days,” 
interrupted the little patient—a refrain 
he had taught himself and repeated at 
intervals, cheerfully. 

He shook his curls and smiled up at 
us as he hugged the woolless lamb, 
whick he preferred to ail the other 
toys we offered him. 
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“A bright little chap,” said the house- 
doctor, still severely, for these cases 
moved him to anger. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I have seen the 
mother. I told her what you said, but 
she refuses absolutely.” 

“You told her it is bound to get 
worse, and it will have to be done 
sooner or later?” 

“I told her everything I could think 
of,” I replied. “I went to her place to 
try and persuade her—we are all so 
fond of him—but it was ne good. ‘Ten 
little tootsies ’e brought with him, and 
ten ’e shall take away,’ was all I could 
get out of her.” 

“No father?’ asked the doctor, as he 
felt the patient’s pulse. 

“None discoverable,” I answered. 

“I'll see her myself,” he said, as he 
moved away to a bedside with a screen 
around it. 

Through the ward, the sing-song of 
the little patient, as he patted the lamb 
to sleep, sounded drowsily. 

He saw her and he did his best (he 
generally succeeded with refractory pa- 
rents), but what arguments could avail 
with such a creature? Drink and self- 
neglect had gone on too long for it to 
be possible to make an impression upon 
her. Pity? Yes, I pitied her, but I 
pitied more the young life at her mercy. 

“A  kind-arted gen’leman,” she 
wheezed to me afterwards, “but lor’ 
bless you! he ain’t his mother!” She 
was sitting by the little patient's side, 
taking out of a newspaper a sticky 
mass of peppermints. 

“There, my pippin—an 
porth——”’ 

“The patients are allowed no eatables 
from outside,” I interrupted hastily; 
“he has all that is good for him.” 

I laid my hand on her arm so that 
she should not touch him. 

‘““E ’as all that’s good for ’im, ’as ’e?” 
replied the woman, as she bit off a 
bit of peppermint, and held it up with 
a shaky hand in front of him. 


, 


ole ’ap- 
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Tony looked at the peppermint and 
at me, and finally at his mother. “You 
eat it yersel’, mammy,” he said. “I 
ain't got my appytite ’ere.” 

The little rogue, he looked round at 
me and laughed mischievously. 

“"E ain’t got his appetite ’ere,” re- 
peated the woman. She sucked noisily 
at a piece of peppermint, and put the 
rest carefully away in her pocket. She 
looked round the ward, her beady eyes 
blinking. “There, my dears, you ‘ear 
‘im ” 

Two of the nurses who came in at 
that moment with tea-trays turned 
away, coldly indignant. “ ’Ighty- 
tighty, ain’t we?” raising her voice, so 
that the patients turned round in their 
beds to see. “Never mind, Antony, 
you'll soon be home to yer mammy!” 

The child looked at her through the 
bars of his cot silently. 

“Sister’s my Mammy now—she ain't 
drunk Satter-days!”’ 

The woman scowled at me. 

“Oh, Tony, how naughty of you!” I 
said to him afterwards, when he had 
got rid of her. “Mammy won't like 
me—and there’s something I want her 
to do for me.” 

I was combing out his curls. They 
wanted me to cut them off the day he 
came in, but I wouldn’t. I shall not 
forget that day. I got him clean at 
last, and he lay in his cot—fair and 
pretty. “Take down his things,” I 
called out to the porter who bakes 
and disinfects the patients’ clothing. I 
had put them outside the door in a 
bundle. 

“They’ve walked of theirselves,” re- 
plied the man from the floor below 
cheerfully. The nurses called him 
“coarse,” but I was glad he could joke, 
considering what were his duties. 

How such a child, so engaging and 
intelligent, could belong to such a 
woman was one of those mysteries of 
life which in a hospital are constantly 
confronting one. Heredity is full of 
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surprises, and sometimes a little child 
appears to hark back to some better 
type and to skip its direct ancestry. 

He was so quick—I rarely had to tell 
him a thing twice. He watched how 
I and the nurses ate and spoke (we 
sometimes had him to tea with us) and 
he imitated us exactly. But, though 
he was good friends with everybody, 
he always preferred me to any of them. 
His “sister,” he called me, and when the 
house-students came round to offer him 
an orange if he would “love them 
best” he used to turn his head away. 
“I love my sister best,” he would re- 
peat firmly. 


He had to go at last. “That child 


must leave; he is as well as we can 
make him,” the house-doctor used to 
intervals; but each time we 


say at 
begged for another week—we should 
so miss him! He had improved won- 


derfully, the disease in his leg didn’t 


seem to worry him much,-and he 
limped about on his crutch, full of 
gaiety. Indeed he was most useful in 


the ward, and if any of the patients 
were in low spirits Tony was put on to 
He -areful 
noise and disturb the 


enliven them. was very 
not to make a 
sick ones, and took the greatest inter- 
est in their recovery. I can’t say he 
was a truthful child, as his power of 
imagination was too much for him; 
his account of any event in the ward 


was graphic, at any rate. But the 
wonder to us was that he had so many 


and charming qualities with a 


good 
bringing up such as he had had. One 
only felt the more anxious for the 
chances of his future. 

Well, at last the day came, and, 


having embraced all the nurses of our 
ward, and most of the patients, all of 
whom had spoilt him to their best abil- 
ity, I took him back to his home myself 
in the dinner-hour. 

It broke me up to leave him in that 
miserable place—a back room in a ten- 


ement house, in a low, noisy quarter. 


7 ony. 


For, though his mother could earn good 
money as a “cutter” in a tailoring busi- 
ness, she was often unable to do her 
work, and spent on drink what ought 
to have made them comfortable. 

But Tony’s cheerful little spirit took 
things easily, and, though there were 
tears in his eyes when I said good-bye, 
he winked them away, and stood wavy- 
ing his hand to me at the corner quite 
cheerfully. His mother, who appeared 
more sober than usual, seemed pleased 
to have him back, and hugged and 
kissed him profusely; but I noticed her 
expression as looked over his 
clothes, and I guessed what was pass- 
ing within her. 

I went to see him when I could, but 
and his 
and 


she 


—his sailor suit was gone, 
pretty fair hair unbrushed 
tangled. 

“Doesn't mother ever wash you?” I 
asked one day. He had run to meet 
me, calling out, so that passers-by 
looked round, “’Ere’s my Sister!” 

He “She says she 
ain’t got time to,” 
crunched the sweets I had brought him 


his head. 
he answered, as he 


shook 


contentedly. 

I took him to tea at the nearest de- 
cent eating-shop, and he sat by my side, 
and fell into his pretty ways just as he 
used at the hospital, handing me the 
cakes like a little gentleman, and imi- 
tating everything I did, till I couldn’t 
help laughing. 

He was too busy eating to speak for 
a few minutes, but presently he said 
confidentially,—“They larf at the Spot- 
ted Dog, and we get pennies.” 

“The Spotted Dog? What do 
mean, Tony?” I questioned. “You don’t 
mean—?” for a sudden fear rose within 


you 


me. 
“We get pennies—me and mammy.” 
“How do you get pennies?” I asked, 
trying to speak calmly. 
“T sings to ‘em ‘Sweet'art Sally,’ and 
they larf, and gives us lots of pen- 


nies!” 














Tony. 


He smiled up at me, looking for my 
approval. 

I sat for a minute in a ferment of 
mind, and a dreadful feeling of impo- 
tence. An intense anger swept over 
me, such as I had never felt before, 
that such things should be possible; 
for I was inclined to shirk difficult 
questions of this kind as being outside 
my sphere, though no one can see the 
dreadful conditions of life, for the chil- 
dren, better than a nurse in one of our 
great town hospitals. 

Atlast I said. “Tony, do you mean, 
dear, that you go with mammy to—the 
beer-shop ?” 

He nodded his head, as he watched 


the waiter balancing plates on his 
arm, with thrilled interest. 
“Tony, dear, you never—tasie any- 


thing there, do you?” I asked fearfully. 
But no, they could not! 

“Only ‘jops,’” he replied unconcern- 
edly. “I likes ‘em!’ He smacked his 
lips, and then drew his little arm 
across his mouth in presumably beer- 
house fashion. But as he looked up 
at me he saw something was wrong, 
and a 
him. 

“I says the—the—what you teached 
me ‘fore you begin—with 
shut,” he said ingratiatingly. 

Again I could not answer; but I am 
accustomed, fortunately, to keep my 
emotions under. 

“Tony, do you mean—they give you 


puzzled expression came over 


yer eyes 


drops out of their glasses?” I asked 
presently. 

He nodded his head. “Jops,” he re- 
peated. 

“Tony!” I said under my breath; 
“promise me—” But I stopped. How 


could I fetter his little child-memory, 
and would it be any good if I did? So, 
after a minute, I said gently: “Tony, 
listen: try and remember sometimes— 
try?—your ‘Sister’—doesn't— 


will you 


want you to!” 
leoked up at 


He me wonderingly. 
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But he was so quick. “‘Jops’?” he 
asked, as he munched a 
olate. 

“Yes—‘jops,’”’ I repeated. 

He nodded his head. “Git to ‘ell, ['ll 
tell ’em!” and he brandished his arm 
threateningly;—“there’s Billy there—he 
says I’m too little a chap, and they 
ain't to!’ he went on, his little mind 


bar of choc- 


searching to please me. 

“Yes, dear, you're 
Billy’s—a good man!” -I 
(somehow), and then I said no 


little—and 


answered 


too 


more, 
for no more seemed possible. 

But that day, went 
made a plan, and it grew and grew in 
my mind, gathering force, as a plan 
strong 


as I home,. I 


is the outcome of 
last I 


does which 
emotion; and at accomplished 
it. 

I talked and cajoled that woman. I 
laid out the advantages to her, as well 
as to the child; of the saving of ex- 
pense, of how much more useful to her 
he would be in the future. Oh, I 
talked as I never have done before or 
since, for I am not one to try to get 
round other people; and I procured her 
what 

her 


consent at last, amidst copious 
I knew crocodile’s tears; 
consent to my taking him to a Home 
for little children. 

I even persuaded her to sign a paper 
not to withdraw him for a year, and, 
to make sure, I paid for three months 
in advance out of my salary. 

I took him triumphantly, 
and re-clothed, and once more my lit- 
tle prince, with his engaging air, for 
he quickly dropped his bad words and 
fell into the ways of his surroundings. 

It was out in the country—the Home, 
and I left him with wide-open 
taking in the surprises of the green 
fields, and the flowers and the animals. 
He quite happy and in 
twenty-four hours was a favorite with 


were 


washed 


eyes 


was there, 
every one. 

I did not see him for a few weeks. 
I had to pay a visit elsewhere upon 
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my first afternoon out, and also I 
thought it best not to go too often. 
But at last I allowed it to myself, and 
wrote to say I was coming. 

I remember that day. I started so 
gaily, taking with me some cakes and 
a little overall one of the nurses had 
made for him. I don’t think a mother 
going to see her own flesh and blood 
could have felt happier. I pictured his 
future. I felt sure he would make his 
way, he was so lovable and so clever. 

I looked out for him as I walked up 
from the _ station, scanning every 
group of children I passed; but he was 
not amongst them; nor was he with 
the little ones in the garden. I rang 
the bell and asked to see the matron. 
When she came into the iittle parlor 
where I was sitting I saw something 
had happened. 

“His mother came for him yester- 
day,” she said shortly. 

“His mother?’ I gasped. 

“Yes. We did all we could; but I 
gather she finds him remunerative. A 
dear little fellow—I am very sorry.” 

“Can nothing—be done?” I said 
presently. I never thought she would 
really do this. She had not inquired 
for his address, and when I wrote to 
tell her how well he was getting on 
she did not answer. 

“Can nothing be done?’ I repeated 
vaguely. 

“Nothing,” repiied the matron. “She 
had changed her mind, she said,—‘she 
was his mother’ and so on.” 

“The law—she signed—” I said 
eagerly. 

“That will not help you, I fear. It 
gives parents complete power, in spite 
of their own signatures even; I’ve had 
it happen before now, just as the little 
things were coming on nicely.” 

“Some parents ought to lose their 
rights,” I said bitterly, as I got up to 
take my departure. 

“If you can prove cruelty, something 
can be done,” observed the matron as 


she accompanied me to the gate, “but 
there are so many different sorts of 
cruelty.” 

“No,” I answered, “he has enough to 
eat, and she does not beat him, so [ 
suppose there is no legal cruelty.” 

I may seem strange, but I had to give 
up that child. I had my living to earn, 
and I could not attend to my work 
upon the days I visited him,—nor the 
days following. I had done all I could, 
and I must leave him; so I got a lady 
missionary living in the neighborhood 
to keep an eye upon the child and re- 
port to me if anything happened to 
him. He was so light-hearted he would 
not really miss me, and she could look 
after him better than I could,—as far 
as any one could look after him. She 
wrote every now and then, and the 
last I heard was that the school au- 
thorities had discovered him and he 
had begun his education. 

And then for some while I heard 
nothing, and when I inquired I found 
he and his mother had left suddenly, 
leaving no trace behind them. 

And so I tried to forget him, for the 
pressing needs of hospital life required 
every faculty, and one must allow no 
hidden emotions to weaken one. But 
none of the other children brought to 
us—many of them dear little souls, and 
all appealing to one’s mother-instinct— 
none of them were Tony; they never 
wound themselves round one’s heart as 
did he. 

About a year passed. I had been out 
all the afternoon, for my fortnightly 
holiday, and when I came back to 
the ward I saw that there were sev- 
eral fresh patients. I looked around, 
my eye travelling from bed to bed, and 
then I saw the child's cot in the corner, 
vacated that morning, was no longer 
empty. 

“Tony's back,” said one of the nurses 
easually. I finished what I was doing 
—something to make a woman more 
comfortable—and then I went to him. 
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He was lying unconscious, and upon 
his card was written “Run over—in- 
ternal injury.” There he lay in 
own little bed once more, his fair hair 
in damp curls upon the pillow. Every 
now and then he stirred and breathed 
in little gasps, and once he opened his 
and looked at wonderingly. 
He was the same, only a trifle older; 
his child-like face was just the same, 
and, if evil. had surrounded him, at 
present it had left no trace upon him. 

The next day he recovered con- 
sciousness and from the effect of 
drugs, and when I went to him early 
in the morning he knew me. “It’s my 
‘Sister,’” he said, his old roguish look 
flickering in his eyes. But he 
shut them wearily, and I held his lit- 
tle hand between mine until I had to 
leave him. 

All that night he was very restless, 
and mumbled words disjointedly until 
he was again put under narcotics. No 
one knew what the muttered words 
meant, and I am glad they did not 
and only I _ distinguished 
snatches of the old sing-song, so pa- 
thetic and so tragic, “Wammy’s-allers- 
drunk-Satterdays.” 


his 


eyes me 


soon 


know, 


. . 


They had a consultation over him 
next day—the house-doctor and the vis- 
iting surgeon—and decided upon an 
operation as a last of saving 
bim. His mother could not be traced, 

The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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and so there was no one to interfere 
with them. 

Just before they sent for him I drew 
the screens close around his bed and 
then I knelt by his side. “Tony, can 
you hear me?” I whispered. He had 
been under drugs all the morning, and 
knew none of us—but I was going to 
reach him—somehow! I waited for a 
minute, then I went on. “Listen, dar- 
ling,it is your ‘Sister’ speaking to you.” 


I held his little hand in mine, and 
stroked it as I used to do. Then I 
said: “You are going to sleep pres- 


ently; perhaps you will wake up in a 
place—like the place you were in be- 
flowers and lovely! And 
will look after you—better 
could—better than our fail- 
ures!” I stopped. He heard me, I 
think—I think that he heard 
me! His old smile flickered in his face, 
and for an instant his eyes opened and 
looked at me. 


fore—all 
Someone 
than we 


always 


We put him back in his little bed an 
hour later, and I arranged the screen 
round him and put some flowers in his 
hand that had been given to me by one 
of the patients. 

Then once more I knelt down for a 
moment by his side, and thanked God 
that for this little soul and the problem 
of his life—had come to pass the only 


solution! 


Mrs. Hamilton Synge. 





THE CULT OF THE MON 


We understand that among the 
technical advisers and expert critics of 
the Admiralty there were from the 
first a number who doubted and dis- 
puted the advisability of laying down 
the Dreadnought. The step was taken 


in 1905 towards the end of Mr. Bal- 
four’s administration, and everyone 
will remember how during that and 
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the following year the terrors of the 
new type were advertised. Any journal- 
ist who cared to go to the Admiralty 
could always get a column or two on 
the subject. 

As the most experienced living naval 
constructor, Sir William White, and one 
of our most distinguished strategists, 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, have ex- 
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pressed opinions adverse to the mon- 
ster battleship, and have urged a re- 
consideration of the policy, and as, 
moreover, the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the policy seems likey to in- 
volve serious embarrassment to the na- 
exchequer, along with a sad 
of sheer waste, think it 
short sum- 


tional 
amount 
may be useful to give a 
mary of the facts and arguments, many 
of which are admirably stated in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century by Sir Wil- 
liam White. 

The Dreadnought when fully loaded 
draws 31 feet 6 inches of water, and 
has a deep load displacement of 22,200 
tons, whereas the King Edwards draw 
28 feet 5 inches of water, with a cor- 
responding displacement of 17,500 
tons. It appears that the later vessels 
of the Dreadnought type will draw 32 
feet of water, and have a displacement 
of 23,000 tons or more. Turning from 
size to cost, we find that the Britannia, 
of the King Edward class, which was 
commenced jin 1904, feost £1,198;500 
net, while the Dreadnought, laid down 
in October, 1905, cost £1,532,000 net. 

The total cost of the Dreadnought 
ready for service is put by Sir William 


we 


White at about two millions sterling, 
and that of the Britannia at about 
£1,550,000. The Royal Sovereign, laid 
down in 1889, which was for some time 
the largest and most powerful battle- 
ship afloat, cost less than a million 
when armed and ready for service. To 
sum up this side of the question in 
Sir William White’s words:— 
“Two Royal were 
duced for the cost of one Dreadnought, 
and four Britannias for the 
three Dreadnoughts. The Téméraires 
and St. Vincents, being larger vessels, 
if built under similar conditions, will 
cost more than the Dreadnought.” 
Besides this large addition to capital 
expenditure, there will fall on future 
increase in 
But the 


Sovereigns pro- 


cost of 


corresponding 
and 


years a 


maintenance repairs, 
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increased 


most serious point is the 
draught. Not only must this limit the 
range of operations in war, especially 
in comparatively shallow seas like the 
Baltic, but it will involve enormous al- 
terations in harbors and docks. A year 
ago at Gibraltar Sir William White 
was informed that the Dreadnought 
when fully laden could not lie afloat. in 
the harbor except in the relatively deep 
water near the approach to the docks. 
“Similar difficulties must be felt else- 
where, and the multiplication of these 
large and deep-draught ships must be 
accompanied by large expenditure on 
dredging, docks, &c.” The prospect 
for the taxpayer is so appalling that 
the mere fact of such men as Sir Wil- 
liam White and Sir Cyprian Bridge 
entering a plea for reconsideration 
should encourage the new First Lord 
of the Admiralty to look into the ques- 
tion for himself, and examine it on its 
merits. 

At one time the journalists who fre- 
Admiralty were told to 
Dreadnought made all 
other that no other 
battleship could compete with her, and 
so forth. It took some months of re- 
flection before people came to see that 
this boast of the Naval Lords, if true, 
was the possible condemna- 
tion; for Great Britain, by initiating 
the departure, would have been wiping 
out her naval superiority of three to 
Germany, and 
Power’ which 


quented the 
that the 
vessels obsolete, 


say 


severest 


one against France or 
enabling any other 
chose to construct Dreadnoughts at the 
same rate to be on equal terms with 
us. So this foolish puff had to be 
nbandoned, and we are now urged to 
go on with Dreadnoughts, because 
other Powers have followed our exam- 
ple (as if that had anything to do with 
the question), and also because a 
Dreadnought is more powerful and 
swifter than a King Edward. 

The real question, therefore, to con- 
sider is whether for the expenditure 
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of a given sum, say 10 or 12 miftions, 
spread over two years, the nation gets 
a more powerful addition to its fleet 
by building Dreadnoughts or by re- 
verting to a moderate type. First as 
to the gain in speed. Many high naval 
authorities, British and foreign, con- 
tend that the gain of one and a-half to 
two knots of speed is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the incidental draw- 
back of an exceptionally deep draught 
when laden, and Sir William White 
holds that “the price paid for speed 
has been too great.” Then as to of- 
fensive power, Sir William White com- 
pares four improved King Edwards 
with three St. Vincents (costing the 
same sum) as follows:— 


Three St. Vincents— 
30 12-inch guns, 24 available on each 
broadside. 
Four improved King Edwards— 
16 12-inch guns, all available on each 


broadside. 

16 9.2-inch guns, 8 available on each 
broadside. 

40 G-inch guns, 20 available on each 
broadside. 


On the basis of experience in battle- 
practice, it may be asserted that four 
King Edwards fighting at ranges up to 
7,000 yards would be capable of dis- 
charging, in a given time, a much 
greater weight of metal and of burst- 
ing charges carried by high explosive 
shells than three St. Vincents. The 
number of hits would also be much 
greater for the group of King Edwards, 
and the damage inflicted on unarmored 
or thinly armored portions of the sides 
and superstructures of an enemy’s ship 
would be much greater. On the other 
hand, the 12-inch guns of the St. Vin- 
cents would possess a distinct advan- 
tage in armor perforation; but, on the 
basis of experience, it may be antici- 
pated that, at the long ranges assumed 
for future naval actions, even 12-inch 
guns will not be likely in many cases 
to completely perforate the armor of an 
enemy. ‘ 4 

As regards the 
the 


So much for offence. 


defensive power of two groups, 
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keeping in mind not merely the thick- 
nesses of armor on sides and gun em- 
placements, but also the comparative 
areas on the sides protected by ar- 
mor and the heights above water to 
which the armor is carried, our late 
naval constructor is of opinion that 
the King Edwards compare very fa- 
vorably with the Dreadnoughts, and 
he drops a hint that his successor’s 
views are very much in 
with his own. Poor Lord Tweedmouth 
was accustomed to proclaim that every 
ship he built was not only bigger but 
“infinitely better,” or “a greater ad- 
france,” on its predecessor. But Lord 
Tweedmouth never showed large gifts 
of ratiocination, and everyone knows 
that he was simply acting as the voice 
of a stronger man. Sir William White 
protests against the fashionable habit 
of comparing fleets by comparing 
Dreadnoughts; for not only are some 
vessels of preceding “individ- 
ually superior in fighting efficiency to 
the Dreadnoughts,” but, as we have 
seen, “for a given expenditure a larger 


accordance 


types 


number of such vessels can be 


duced.” 


pro- 
Therefore, says this prudent 
expert, “blind persistence in our recent 
policy without further comparison of 
undesirable. It would be 
foolish to plunge into a costly compe- 
tition with the German programme, 
and to construct large numbers of im- 
proved Dreadnoughts, without further 
inquiry.” 

There is yet another and to our mind 
(taken in conjunction with the preced- 
ing argument, a conclusive reason for 
abandoning the cult of the monster 
battleship. In a future naval 
and the thought may well strike dis- 
may into the minds of all who own 
ships and “do their business on great 


types is 


war— 


waters”—the areas of conflict are cer- 
tain to be with mines 
scoured by submarines. To in- 
fernal machines all vessels come alike, 
and the larger they are the more likely 


sown and 


these 
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they are to vanish. In a moment two 
millions of capital and some thousands 
of brave men will disappear for ever. 
The bearing of this upon the construc- 
tion of Dreadnoughts is obvious, and 
is of immense importance. That un- 
der-water attacks—by submarine mines 
and torpedoes—will be extensively used 
in future naval campaigns is made 
certain (as we are reminded) by the de- 
bates at the Hague Conference, as well 
as by the experience of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. On one day, be it remem- 
bered, the Japanese lost two out of 
their six battleships by the explosion 
Apnvd when we 
incompe- 


of submarine mines. 
consider the extraordinary 
tence of the Russians as chemists and 
mechanics, few will dispute that in a 
war with a more scientific and efficient 
Power “an extreme concentration of 
fighting power in single ships of enor- 
mous size and cost,” to quote the very 
mild language of Sir William White, 
“may be accompanied by large relative 
losses.” From this point of view num- 
bers and reserves are obviously pref- 
erable to gigantic size. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
counts against the Dreadnoughts 


that the 
are 
four:— 

The Economist. 
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1. Three Dreadnoughts at the same 
price are inferior in offensive and 
defensive power to four King Ed- 
wards. , 

2. The larger a battleship the more 
easily it is blown up. 

3. A Dreadnought’s fighting value is 
diminished by its greater draught. 

4. The prime cost of Dreadnoughts 
is enormously enhanced by the neces- 
sity (which will follow their multipli- 
cation) of vast and unlimited expendi- 
ture on naval docks and harbors, both 
at home and abroad. 

The above considerations are based 
upon the evidence of expert witnesses, 
who are acknowledged masters in the 
art of naval construction and naval 
strategy; but they are also founded 
upon common sense, and are perfectly 
intelligible to any person, whether in 
office or out of it, who possesses that 
uncommon and invaluable attribute. 
We commend them not only to Mr. Mc- 
Kenna and the Government, but also 
to the members of the House of Com- 
mons, on whom the responsibility for 
loading our commerce and capital with 
an intolerable weight of taxation ulti- 
mately falls. 





FOUR VICTORIAN POETS.* 


This book might be called sugges- 
tions for a history of Victorian poetry; 
and it makes the reader wish that 
Mr. Stopford Brooke would write that 
history. He has a remarkable power 
of showing how poets are related to 
each other and to their time. Poetry is 
meat and drink to him; but it is more 
than that. He does not enjoy it as an 
epicure enjoys a meal in a restaurant, 

*«*Four Poets. A study of Clough, Arnold’ 
Rossetti, and Morris.” With an introduction 
on the Course of Poetry from 1822 to 1852. By 


Stopford A. Brooke. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 6s. net.) 


without knowing or caring anything 
about the cook. For him it is alive 
with all the divers interest’ of living 
things which he loves, an interest 
moral and scientific as well as ssthetic. 
Because he loves it he cares for every- 
thing about it; but his love preserves 
him from moral and scientific as well 
as esthetic pedantries. His introduc- 
tory essay would be dull if it merely 
told us how good or how bad are the 
minor poets treated in it; it would be 
duller still if he dealt with them as a 
historian must deal with the fugitive 
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and insignificant Emperors of the end 
of the Western Empire. He knows 
that they are not very important; but 
they are more than mere names to 
him, and he makes them more to the 
reader by showing what was their re- 
lation to the romantic movement, 
which, after it had seemed to be dying 
with the great Georgian poets, was re- 
vived by Tennyson and Browning, and 
persisted all through Victorian poetry. 
No one understands that movement 
better than Mr. Brooke, and no one 
could better explain what was its es- 
sential desire and what have been its 
results in life and in art. We are ac- 
customed to contrast romance with 
reality; and it is the weaker, despair- 
ing, and imitative part of the romantic 
movement that makes us do so. Many 
of the romantic poets were sick of 
reality with a discontent irritable 
rather than divine; but they could 
never have started that movement by 
themselves. It was started by poets 
who enlarged men’s sense of reality, 
who made them aware of life and sig- 
nificance where before they had only 
seen dead matter and mechanical 
processes, above all who increased 
their love of other men and of things. 
It is emotion that gives values to life. 
The romantic poets made men feel 
emotions where they had not felt them 
before, and therefore gave them a new 
and fuller sense of the values of life. 
They went back into the past to re- 
cover a sense of values that had been 
lost, and they prophesied of its enlarge- 
ment in the future. The movement 
has infinitely enriched our life; but it 
had its weaknesses; and these are be- 
trayed in the two groups of poets 
whom Mr. Brooke treats in his intro- 
ductory essay. The first group consists 
of the poets who kept the movement 
alive without advancing it in the dull 
interval between the greater Georgian 
and Victorian poets. Beddoes is a good 
example of these. He went back into 
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the past aad was content to stay there; 
and his past was one that had never 
been. His romance consisted in a 
shrinking from reality, not in a new 
triumph over it; he enriched our poetry 
with some good verses, but not with 


any new subject matter. He was a 
hole-and-corner poet, one who hated 
more than he loved, and who often 


tried to make poetry out of mere dis- 
gust and revulsion. Death's Jest Book, 
as Mr. Brooke says, is “chiefly made 
up of those bitter playings of his 
diseased fancy with death and its re- 
volting forms, which prophesied his 
insanity, and which, they 
predominate in poetry of time, 
proclaim the death of that poetry. For 
life, and the will to live eagerly, are 
the breath and fire of poetry.” The 
romantic impulse made him seek for 
emotions, but in hatred rather 
than in and therefore in death 
rather than in life. He was born an 
artist. He knew how to write verse, 
but he did not know how to live; and 
therefore the romantic movement only 
tempted him away from reality. 

To Mr. Brooke’s second group of 
minor poets its temptation was differ- 
ent. They were the poets of the spas- 
modic school, and their weakness con- 
sisted in their appetite for emotions at 
all costs. Any pretext was enough to 
throw them into rapture or despair. 
Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith 
thought more of the emotion than of 
what caused it, of the state of their 
own minds than of the state of the uni- 
verse. They were irrational because 
they sought for effects without causes, 
and they were in love with love be- 
cause it seemed to them the most 
causeless and irrational thing in the 
world. “The hunger for love,” says 
Mr. Brooke, “was raised by these poets 
into a kind of religion. It was neces- 
sary, they thought, for their full de- 
velopment as poets that they should go 
through, in many different women, va- 


whenever 
any 


new 
love, 
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ried aspects of love, in its joys, its 
miseries, and its remorse.” The re- 
sult was an unconscious insincerity 
which betrayed itself in bad art; for, 
since these poets exercised no judg- 
ment in their passions, they had none 
in the expression of them. Both these 
weaknesses, a shrinking from present 
reality and an unscrupulous appetite 
for emotion, persisted in the romantic 
movement from first to last, and even 
in some of its greater poets. They also 
produced reactions against that move- 
ment even in poets romantic by na- 
ture. Matthew Arnold was one of 
these, drawn to the romantic move- 
ment by his emotions, but with his 
reason distrustful of it, and by this 
conflict in his mind led to examine too 
curiously into his own mental 
processes. Mr. Brooke’s Essay on Ar- 
nold is, we think, the best that has 
yet been written on him. He shows 
how Arnold had not enough of “the 
will to live eagerly,” how he was con- 
cerned with present reality, but often 
rather daunted than inspired by it. 
He saw the confusion and folly of his 
age, but not the promise that was in 
it. His reason was seldom inspired by 
his imagination, and therefore re- 
mained sceptical; yet he was too much 
of a poet to get any pleasure from his 
scepticism. The aim of great poetry is 
to harmonize reason with emotion, par- 
ticularly with emotions of delight. 
This Arnold could seldom do; but there 
is something noble in the intellectual 
honesty of his attempts, something 
moving in the conflict between the sto- 
icism of his mind and the hopes and 
affections of his heart. “It is one of 
the paradoxes of life,” says Mr. 
Brooke, “the truth of which the stoic 
forgets or does not know, that till pain 
is expressed it cannot be fully con- 
quered.” This is true, or rather it is 


true that the expression of pain in 
terms of art is a proof that it has been 
conquered; for it can only be so ex- 
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pressed when it has produced emotion, 
and it is only when pain moves us to 
emotion that we learn the value of it 
and so conquer it. In Arnold’s poetry 
the pain of his conflict is often ex- 
pressed in terms of art, and therefore 
it gives us a sense of the value of his 
pain; thus his poetry is valuable in it- 
self, even when it seems to be intellec- 
tually inconclusive. In this respect he 
differs from Clough, of whose poetry 
Mr. Brooke seems to think too much. 
In Clough, as in Arnold, there was a 
conflict between reason and romance. 
He, no more than Arnold, would in- 
dulge himself in causeless emotions, 
and he suffered from Arnold’s pain. 
But he could not triumph over that 
pain; at least there is no proof in his 
verse that he triumphed over it. He 
tells us about it, but seldom in poetry; 
and therefore he does not make us feel 
the value of it. As Mr Brooke himself 
puts it, “Art had not thrown her man- 
tle over this man—the language does 
not enhance or uplift the thought; it 
rather depresses and lowers it.” It 
also depresses the reader, like all ex- 
pressions of pain that are not in terms 
of beauty. Thus, except in a few short 
poems and passages, Clough is of small 
account as a poet. He interested con- 
temporaries who were in the same case 
as himself, but only for that reason. 
Mr. Brooke has written before about 
Tennyson and Browning, and this book 
should be read in connection with what 
he has said of them. In it he passes 
at once from Arnold, a poet who tried 
to stand aside from the romantic move- 
ment, to Rossetti and Morris, two 
poets who gave themselves up to it 
without reserve. And yet they were 
affected by it in very different ways, 
and Mr. Brooke does not make the dif- 
ference quite plain. He says that Ros- 
setti and Morris created a kind of lit- 
erary poetry similar to the literary 
poetry of Keats. Now  Rossetti’s 
poetry was certainly literary, and the 
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earlier poetry of Morris seems to be 
literary; but from the first the motive 
of Morris was different from that of 
Rossetti. Rossetti was content that his 
dreams should remain dreams, and he 
never thought of them as real. Morris 
at first wrote poetry that seems even 
more dreamy than Rossetti’s; but that 
was beause his dreams had more hold 
of him. The far away world of which 
he wrote was one in which he desired 
to live, not one that he was content to 
imagine. At first he did not see any 
way to live in that world; but soon he 
began to try to make it for himself; 
and the rest of his life was spent in 
the effort to do that. In fact he was a 
man of action; and most of his poems 
were, so to speak, designs on paper for 
the world he wished to make. They 
had a practical object, like an archi- 
tect’s drawings; whereas’ Rossetti’s 
poems were like pictures made for their 
own sake and with no idea of realiza- 
tion. Rossetti enriched the romantic 
movement with new motives and new 
subject matter. He made its language 
more precise and its ideas more clear. 
In him it became fully conscious of its 
artistic purposes; and that was the 
reason why he had so great an influ- 
ence over other romantic poets and 
painters. But in Morris the romantic 
movement became practical, and began 
to provide rules for life as well as for 
art. His aim was not only to feel or 
express a greater significance in life— 
he did that without effort through the 
labors of his romantic predecessors— 
but also to make life more significant; 
and he turned to the past that he 
might learn from it how to transform 
the present. Poets like Beddoes loved 
the past mainly because it was unfa- 
miliar to them; Morris loved it with 
reason and because it seemed to be his 
native time; and this love was active, 
not passive, and expressed itself in ac- 
tion as well as in art. Rossetti and 
he, though for a time they were mas- 
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ter and pupil, never understood each 
other. Morris is inspired by Rossetti, 
as by Keats; but he was inspired to 
make what they imagined. Rossetti, 
as Mr. Brooke points out, was not an 
individualist like Arnold. Arnold’s 
poetry is mainly about his own mind 
or the mind of man, and there is no 
background to it; Rossetti tried to 
create a world in which men and things 
were all of a piece. In his poetry, as 
in his pictures, there is the same char- 
acter in trees and flowers and rooms 
as in men and women. He saw a sig- 
nificance in the appearances of things 
which related them to each other. 
Beauty for him beautiful 
things of one kind, whether they are 
dead or living matter; it is the stand- 
ard by which he measures and selects, 
and the most important of qualities. 
But his reasons for thinking it impor- 
tant are mystical, and he is content 
with it when he finds it, though ardent 
and curious in his search for it. It 
was also the standard for Morris, but 
not for mystical reasons. For him it 
was a symptom of practical excellence. 
Only practical excellence would satisfy 
him, and his religion of beauty ex- 
pressed itself in works as well as in 
faith. Rosetti was the philosophic 
poet of the Romantic movement. Be- 
hind his dreams there was always a 


makes all 


cool and calculating intellect’ that 
could stand aside from them and ar- 
range them to the best advantage. He 


was a scientific experimenter with the 
whole machinery of romanticism, and 
even with the passion of No 
doubt he owed this power of cool cal- 
culation to his Latin origin; it is to be 
found in many French poets and Ital- 
ian painters of passion. To us it some- 
times seems strange and even repul- 
sive. We do not like to distinguish be- 
tween the man and the artist, or to 
feel that the artist is laying plots to 
work upon our emotions. Certainly 
there is too much calculation in Ros- 


love. 
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setti’s poetry; it impedes the move- 
ment of his verse, and we cau see as 
we read that he is considering his 
words and handling his images like a 
connoisseur. Some of his .poems are 
like a collection of things—beautiful in 
themselves and most artfully arranged, 
but brought together by the collector’s 
passion, not by need and use. Mr. 
Brooke says that his is the poetry “ofa 
private chamber, of an isolated glade 
in the forest, of an island secluded in 
It is of the particular, not 
He tried to make a 
and he 
for the 
for the 
their 


tropic seas. 
of the universal.” 
world, but only for himself, 
loved beautiful things mainly 
pleasure they gave him, not 
life which they expressed in 
beauty. He was a magnificent egoist 
who saw himself as the centre of the 
universe, and who found a mystical 
significance in beauty through the very 
intensity of his egoism; since he felt 
sure that whatever delighted him must 
be of universal importance. 

But for Morris the delight of beauty 
consisted in its expression of a noble 
life. He lost himself in his admiration 
of beautiful things, and made them as 
a mother bears children, loving them 
not for the pleasure 
In his art there 


absolutely and 
which they gave him. 
was too little calculation. It 
stinct, but the instinct of a 
ture altogether Mr. Brooke's 
Morris is his best. It 
justice to 
his 


is an in- 
na- 
noble. 
essay upon 
may seem not to do 
Morris’s poetry, particularly to 
later works; but it is filled with delight 
in the man himself, and if only we 
take what he says of the man as said 
of his poetry, we shall be satisfied with 
it. Morris, he tells us, was an idealist 
in art, but also one in life, and that 
made his art real. He imagined a no- 
ble kind of life, and wrote about it:— 
“But ideal as this imagined life was, it 
was not more ideal than the steady 
temper of his soul.” “He raised mag- 


strength, natural 


nanimity, 


courage, 
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passion, natural good sense in affairs, 
love of the common weal as contrasted 
with selfish individualism, honest la- 
bor, ardent fighting, frank generosity, 
steady persistency in pursuit of a 
chosen goal, to the highest point in men, 
and represented their ideal in the action 
and life of his men.” And, since these 
were his own virtues, when he de- 
scribed them he knew what he was 
writing about. Therefore his poetry is 
free from the faults of an idealism 
that is mainly conjectural. Indeed, he 
was the greatest kind of writer; and, 
though he lived in an age unfavorable 
to the greatest kind of writing, he 
would not be diverted from it. He 
was long in finding his proper themes, 
but he was always advancing towards 
them, and by his manner of life mak- 
ing himself fit to treat them. Though 
he spent some of his energy in attack- 
ing what he hated, yet his hatred 
never poisoned his As Mr. 
Brooke says in a noble passage:— 


love. 


It proves the fineness of his nature 
that the misery, incapacity, and all the 
hated things he touched to the quick 
did not for a single moment dim the 
beauty, brightness, clearness, joy, 
peace, and possibility of his ideal. Its 
heaven was always beautiful and he 
rose unto it in a moment. Thus, like 
this earth, he went round his axis, half 
in light and half in shade; night suc- 
ceeded day within, and day the night: 
a strange double life, whirling into sor- 
row and joy, hate and love, rage and 
ravishment. 


But the last secret of his greatness 
consisted in the fact that he was al- 
ways trying to make the double life a 
single one. The last of the great ro- 
mantic poets, he spent himself in the 
endeavor to make romance come true. 
He was not only a writer, but a hero 
of it; and because he was a hero he 
was able, after telling many stories 
like the minstrel of a Provencal Queen, 
to tell the greatest of all as if it were 
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life. Mr. Brooke 
how the northern stories in 
’ are different 
from the rest. In them, after wander- 
ing through all the lands of romance, 
he found his own native home and 
men of the same nature as himself. 
But still he was only making trial of 
his genius; and then in Sigurd at last 
he exercised its full power. 


tale of his own 


the 
notices 
“The Earthly Paradise’ 


I think [says Mr. Brooke] that liv- 
ing in these stories nursed the modern 
revolutionist in Morris, and added im- 
agination to the energy with which he 
took up, in his Socialism, the cause of 
the enslaved England. ... Like Sigurd 
he fought with the dragon of Capital- 
ism, lying like Fafnir round its gold; 
like Sigurd, fate and the time were 
against him, and ancient feuds; and, 
like Sigurd, his battle has won for him 
an immortal name. 
Indeed, it must strike reader 
that Sigurd is like Morris himself, that 
for Morris right and friends 
and foes, glory and despair, were as 
clear as for Sigurd; and his task as 
plain as Sigurd’s, though far more dif- 
ficult. He set out to right the world, 


The Times. 


every 


wrong, 
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singing his own songs of what it would 
be when righted, of— 


The lovely city, 
And the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland 
beauty, 
And the happy fields we till; 
And the homes of ancient stories, 
The tombs of the mighty dead; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
And the poet’s teeming head; 
And the painter's hand of wonder; 
And the marvellous fiddle bow. 
And the banded choirs of music: 
All those that do and know. 


To many poets romance had seemed to 


be always far away in time and in 


place; and he, too, had travelled far 
after it; but his aim was to bring it 
home 
to the lights and the fire 
And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuf- 
fling of feet. 

This in his latest poems he seems to 
do, heightening the familiar earth with 
glory like a setting sun. They are few 
in number, for it takes a terrible deal 
of living to make even a little poetry 
of this kind, but they are the crown 
and flower of the romantic movement. 
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The popular attack in the East End 


which had reduced a 


on a motor-’bus 
child to shapeless pulp is, of course, in 
every way reprehensible. But we 


cannot affect surprise at this outburst 
in Mile End. What 
rather is the long-suffering 
with which people endure the hourly 
danger and annoyances to which the 


astonishes us 
patience 


bad regulations of the new form of 
fast road traffic subject them. The 


death-roll, as the Registrar-General’s 
return has lately shown, mounts rap- 
idly. The dust unabated. 


The horse vehicle, the cyclist, and the 


nuisance is 


pedestrian are almost driven off some 


of the main roads, which as ratepayers 
Property 
amenities of the 
refresh- 


they have still to maintain. 
the 
country—the great source of 
ment to the jaded townsman—are more 
and more destroyed, and in large meas- 
ure streets and some country roads 
have ceased to be safe for children or 
for the infirm. Some compunction has 
indeed been aroused among the better 
class of motorists, and it is 


is depreciated, 


rare 
than it was to see a car driven with 
some consideration for the safety and 
comfort of others. But a large num- 
ber of motorists continue to treat the 


less 


roads as the exclusive property of the 
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fastest vehicle. The attitude of mind 
is amusingly illustrated by Mr. W. Rey- 
nolds in a !etter to which the “Daily 
News” gives a crue] prominence, which 
puts the blame for accidents to chil- 
dren on the mothers, who let the chil- 
dren run about unguarded. How a 
poor woman is to keep her family with- 
in doors all day long, or how she is to 
provide for their constant supervision 
outside, the writer does not explain. 
It is enough for the motorist that the 
street is his. The children must be 
shut up. The halt and maimed must 
stay in bed. The motorist must have 
his rush, and if he does not kill any- 
one he claims positive moral credit for 
life-saving. This is no jest. Lord 
Russell, writing to support Mr. Rey- 
nolds, declares that every time he goes 
out in his motor-car in London he 
saves some half-dozen people. Every- 
one that he or his chauffeur does not 
kill is a life to his credit. Lord Rus- 
sell thinks it “actually criminal” for 
children to play in the streets, just as 
it is actually virtuous for a motorist 
to avoid running over them. The tod- 
dling child and the whistling errand- 
boy are justly condemned criminals to 
whom the noble motorist graciously 
extends mercy. Lord Russell argues 
that public highways are provided at 
great expense and by the ratepayers 
for purposes of traffic. They were 
certainly not provided for traffic mov- 
ing at railway speed, but for the con- 
venience of the whole public. Children 
have run about them freely and safely 
in the less frequented spots for genera- 
tions before the motor-car was heard 
of. They were sometimes troublesome, 
as children will be, but in the most 


barbarous days of the criminal law the 
death penalty for running across the 
road would have seemed excessive. It 
was agreed that the road being made 
by the public as a whole for the public 
as a whole, there must be fair give and 
take among ail who used it. 


People 
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were not allowed to drive recklessly, 
and the butcher’s boy who shaved cor- 
ners at half the speed of an ordinary 
motor was punished for furious driv- 
ing, and condemned by the public as a 
hooligan. We have changed all that. 
The public road is no longer regarded 
as a place where every vehicle is alike 
bound to consider the safety of the 
public. The children are to be kept 
off it by their parents. The pedestrian 
and cyclist venture on it at their peril. 

This thing is a growing scandal 
which is not exposed because all 
means of expression are closed to the 
sufferers. The Press is in the hands 
of motorists. In many cases the magis- 
terial bench and the county councils 
are filled by the motor-owning class. 
The Local Government Board is utterly 
indifferent, though in Mr. Burns’s 
hands it ought to have stood for the 
common rights of the people. Yet 
nothing is clearer than the complete 
breakdown of the present law. The 
police traps are useless, and do not 
touch the principal offence, which is 
that of reckless driving in towns and 
villages. Yet the continued growth of 
motor traction is certain, and, if prop- 
erly enrolled, has its advantages. 
The complete supersession of the horse 
by the mechanical vehicle is within 
measurable distance for urban traffic. 
We cannot, if we would, stop the de- 
velopment of motor traction. But con- 
trol it we must, unless we are to allow 
the roads to become the monopoly of 
the rich and of certain great ‘corpora- 
tions. 

How is this to be done? The exist- 
ing speed limit is worse than useless. 
Its practical effect has been to abolish 
prosecutions for furious driving as 
judged by the common sense of a po- 
liceman and bystanders, and to sub- 
stitute a mechanical test, which can 
only be proved by the mechanism of 
stop watches and preconcerted “traps.” 
If the police and the magistrates could 
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be trusted, the bold course of abolish- 
ing the limit altogether and relying on 
ordinary evidence of furious driving 
might be The practical effect 
of a twenty-mile limit has been to 
make any speed within that limit ap- 
pear permissible, though there are 
places and times when ten, eight, or 
even six miles an hour may be an im- 
proper speed. It is monstrous that the 
same limit should be applicable to Lon- 
don and to a country road, and that lo- 
calities should have no power to act 
freely for the protection of their own 
inhabitants in crowded sreets and at 
dangerous corners. But the new sys- 
tem has grown up by favor of the au- 
thorities, and nothing but sharp and 
clear-cut legislation will now keep in 
order the guardians of order. How de- 
liberately breaches of the law are per- 
mitted is to be seen in the statement 
that the police do not intend to pros- 
ecute in connection with their new sys- 
tem of long-distance timing, unless the 
average speed exceeds twnty-five miles 
The “Westminster Gazette” 


best. 


an hour. 
complains of the system as too hard, 
since over a long distance a motorist 
would often have to slow down to ten 
miles an hour, and should therefore be 
allowed to make it up by fast driving 
elsewhere. This is a neat exposition 
of the motorist’s claim to take the le- 
gal maximum of speed as an indica- 
tion of a fair average. But the police, 
it seems, accept this view, with some- 
thing to the good. They allow an aver- 
age breach of the law to the extent of 
five miles an hour, well knowing that 
to maintain this the motor 
must often travel thirty or forty. 

The matter, then, cannot be left to 
the discretion of magistrates and police. 
We have to work out a new code of 
highway reguiations to deal with a new 
form of anti-social amusement. The 
first object of the legislation should be 
to save the towns and villages, and the 
first step should be a real speed limit 


average 
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miles an 
Such 


of ten, or at most, twelve 
hour in all populated districts. 
a speed can be approximately judged 
in relation to the speed of a hansom or 
a carriage, which from 
eight to ten miles an hour, and a ve- 
hicle which is rapidly passing these is 
certainly going more than twelve. The 
independent opinion of two witnesses 
that a car is exceeding this speed is 
evidence of furious driving, which in 
the old days would have been thought 
ample for the condemnation of the 
butcher’s boy; and, in point of fact, 
twelve miles an hour is the utmost 
limit of pace for a heavy vehicle in 
town or village that is consistent with 
the comfort and safety of the public. 
Another simple but 
change is to make the owner of the 
ear when riding in it jointly responsi- 
ble with the chauffeur for furious 
driving, and te substitute imprison- 
ment for a fine at the third offence. 
The history of motoring has revealed 
that the of the 
greater part of the national wealth are 
no more law-abiding, no more public- 
spirited, no more guided by a sense of 
courtesy and of what is due to the 
public than any other. Given a form 
of sport which involves breaches of the 
law and a nuisance to the public, they 
will for its sake habitually break the 
law and commit the nuisance. Motor- 
ing, if it has done nothing else, has 
dissipated the myth that we are gov- 


is generally 


most necessary 


class who dispose 


erned by a natural aristocracy, who 
adorn with the graces of life the 
wealth which they deservedly enjoy, 


and scrupulously observe in their own 
conduct the laws which they pass and 
administer. It familiarized us 
with the type of the hooligan 
hog,” fiying about the country in a 
cloud of dust and stench, more objec- 
tionable as a neighbor than a dozen 
*Arrys and ’Arriets of the kind which 
used to serve as the type of vulgarity. 
Considerations of seemliness are lost on 


has 
“road- 
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such a man. Only the law can deal 

with him, and as the making and a@d- 

ministration of the law is very largely 
The Nation. 


Sermons in Stone. 


in his hand, it will be a iong and up- 
hill fight to regain the liberty of the 
road. 





SERMONS 


Laon is a city set on a hill. It cannot 
be hid, for it stands on the one hill of 
a wide, wind-swept plain, very flat and 
very The situation alone 
is wonderfully impressive; from down 
below, the hill with its church looks 
like a headland out at sea; but it is not 
the situation that makes Laon 
Cathedral such a dominating feature in 
the It has a wonderful 
cluster of towers, unlike anything else. 


monotonous. 


only 


landscape. 


The character of the church seems 
concentrated in these beautiful, high, 


upstanding things, just as the charac- 
ter of the church at Beauvais lies in 
the sheer precipitous rise of arch, with 
its empty niches and ineffectual orna- 
ment that make the height of the huge, 
bare space so impressive and terrify- 
ing. The old town stands squeezed to- 
gether on the top of the hill, parted by 
is old walls with their thirteenth-cen- 
tury gates from the new town that lies 
in nightmare hideousness on the lower 
slope beside the railway station and 
the sugar factory. Laon has been a 
stronghold under at least three of the 
races that have occupied the land. 
One of the roads you see from the hill- 
top, cleaving the plain as straight as a 
bolt flies, keeps the memory of the un- 
dying race who taught the Christian 
world that the making of Empires be- 
gins with the making of roads. After 
Laon had ceased to be a Roman mili- 
tary station, she became a still more 
important station of the Church mili- 
tant of Rome, and took a masterful 


part in the affairs, as well ecclesiasti- 
cal as temporal, of the Middle Ages. 
TFroissart has many tales to tell about 
martial clergy. 
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Cathedral was turned into a Temple of 
Reason during the Revolution, and 
now the Government is turning it into 
a national monument by scraping, 
scrubbing, chiselling, and repairing 
in a hygienic and vastly expensive 
manner. But in spite of archaeo- 
logical patronage, Laon still preaches 
with every stone, as the makers 
of these stone Bibles of the _ thir- 
teenth century intended they should 
preach, to the populace for whose edu- 
cation and edification they were built. 

Most of the French Cathedrals have 
their special character. is said 
to be peculiarly the erudite Cathedral. 
All round her walls are carved figures 
that taught the layman, high and low, 
of the early Middle Ages most of 
what he knew about things intellec- 
tual. There the Liberal 
Arts, plain to see with their symbols 
pointing out ‘the sanctity of gifts of 
the intellect; there is the Erythrean 
sibyl who foretold Christ’s coming, 
showing the holiness hidden in profane 
learning; there is Philosophy, blind- 
fold, with her ladder, a figure most elo- 
quent to an age in which Boethius was 
so popular among all classes. And be- 
sides her special mission of teaching 
how all wisdom is the handmaid of 
faith, Laon is rich in such sculptures 
as covered all these early monuments 
of popular education. Looking up and 
down at the beautiful traceries of walls 
and towers, you have hard work to 
count the images of the Madonna, high 
and low, in vault and niche and cop- 
ing, crowned and worshiped, holding 
up her baby, and treading the dragon 
under her feet. 
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It was because they preached the 
Gospel to the poor that these Cathe- 
drals so dominated secular life in the 
Middle Ages, and not alone the hungry 
and naked poor, but the poor in wis- 
dom and intellect. The Church re- 
membered, as in every revival she re- 
members, that her strongest call to the 
world is in the call of the fisherman; 
and she considered, too, that an enor- 
mous proportion of those she had to 
teach were poor in all sorts of ways, 
and had to receive a message they 
could understand. The sculptures and 
paintings that are a dead letter to our 
generation were veritable lesson-books 
then. The poor were politically of no 
account; they were despised, incredibly 
ignorant, and irrational; the “stormy 
people, unsad and ever untrue,” of 
Chaucer’s day, the “many-headed mul- 
titude” of Shakespeare’s. But the same 
class is a class of electors and suffra- 
gists now, when Revolutions and Re- 
form Bills have marked such astonish- 
ing stages in the position the 
masses, and still they require to have a 
Gospel preached to them that they 
can understand. They understood well 
enough the significance of the saints 
and symbols that preached to them 
from the walls and windows of Laon 
Cathedral. And it was no remote and 
unreal idealism that was preached to 
the ignorant and the sinners by the 
gracious figure who looked down on 
them from every height of the church. 
Notre Dame de Laon was not only the 
embodiment of charity and tenderness 
in a rude age, the beautiful symbol of 
grace stronger than law, the advocate 
of the desperate whose mercy saved 
those whom the justice of God would 
condemn, but she was a practical per- 
son who tolerated no evasions within 
her own domain. There is an amus- 
ing story in the annals of Our Lady of 
Laon which tells how certain wool 
merchants in danger of shipwreck on 
their passage to England in pursuit of 
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wealth vowed great gifts to their pat- 
roness if she would deliver them. Safe 
on shore, however, they evaded their 
promise, and were speedily overtaken 
by swift and severe judgment, for on 
their way back with distended money- 
bags they were robbed of both the new 
and the old goods, to the edification of 
some English merchants travelling in 
their company. That sort of story was 
a practical warning to the weaker 
brethren showing them the impro- 
priety of breaking troth. And although 
the symbolism of that day may be a 
dead letter to ours, still Philosophy, 
blindfold, with her ladder, might 
translated into a fruitful sermon for 
Polytechnics; and it is just as neces- 
sary as ever to teach the poor the plain 
truths of morality and religion which 


be 


the church walls taught the earlier 
ages. It is an excellent thing that na- 


tional education should now be an af- 
fair of legislation, but a national edu- 
cation is useless which excludes reli- 
gious teaching. And people who are 
wise enough to evolve theories of edu- 
cation are not always experienced 
enough to know how very deep is the 
ignorance of the .ignorant on some 
points which are quite beautifully leg- 
islated for. The poor of the Middle 
Ages, with all their ignorance and 
their too often miserable social condi- 
tions, had certain educational advan- 
tages which our age lacks. They were 
taught by eye and ear all sorts of les- 
sons of morality, humanity, and faith. 
The great placid oxen that have looked 
down for centuries on the toiling 
beasts of Laon, the pictures of ox and 
ass worshiping at the manger, the 
careful exposition of certain verses of 
the Bible which read differently 
modern ears,—all these things were 
practical lessons to the unlearned. So 
were their mystery plays, their endless 
stories and legends of saints, and the 
Bible stories they knew so well from 
pictures and carvings and plays. The 
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Bible now, one is almost compelled to 
say, is not a national book. Very few 
cultivated people could read Absalom 
and Achitophel without notes. And in 
spite of all its obvious blessings, the 
invention of printing has let loose on 
the world at least as many evils as 
would have filled Pandora’s box. And 
cheap sneers at the Board-school are as 
useless as they are ungracious, because 
the children of the English poor learn 
extremely well what they are taught, 
and they cannot be blamed for not 
learning more when they leave school 
at the precise age at which boys in 
public schools are beginning to take 
trouble with their work. Religious ed- 
ucation, to have any hold at all in our 
own day, must be compulsory and 
must be simple. The plain man must 
be taught in a language he can under- 
stand. Mediaeval legends were useful 
enough in their day, because they 
made ignorant people understand by 
appealing to their sense of reality, as 
did the quaint commentaries of St. 
John Chrysostom on Bible history, 
highly esteemed and much quoted,— 
“as tells also John Goldenmouth.” It 
is very hard to realize the almost in- 
credible ignorance of some of the poor 
of our own day, especially in remote 
parts where life is not strenuous. They 
are perplexed at exactly the same 
things that perplexed the ignorant hun- 
dreds of years ago, and nobody thinks 
of teaching them because nobody 
would think that such things disturbed 
them. There is too strong a tendency 
towards a sort of intellectual hygiene 
which bewilders poor and ignorant 
people accustomed to darkness and a 
certain amount of dirt. It has been 
‘ast up at us that our Protestant 
cleanliness has been the ruin of the 
English Church, and in truth we do 
need something of the sensible toler- 
ance that will take in the poor man 
as he is, rags and dirt and all, and 
teach him to pray before it teaches 


him to wash. It is surely a mistake to 
set out intellectual ideals before peo- 
ple who need to be taught elementary 
facts, and the lofty-minded persons 
who want to clear away all the step- 
ping-stones of the simple under the 
plea that they are stumbling-blocks 
might do well to remember the curses 
due to the man who removes his 
neighbor’s landmark. For latter-day 
tolerance is rather apt to tolerate the 
wrong point, and it is to be doubted 
whether the plain way of teaching 
hard facts had not some advantages 
which the new fashion lacks. For the 
kindergarten system of disguising 
work as play spreads too far into all 
sorts of educational institutions, and 
makes us forget, in things spiritual, 
that there are woes as well as beati- 
tudes, a thing calculated to undermine 
the sense of personal responsibility 
which is the sheet-anchor of national 
morality, and to justify the bitter epi- 
gram which describes the democratic 
ideal as les vices de quelques-uns mises a 
la portée de tous. The stone book of 
Laon taught better than that. It 
taught lessons of tenderness, wisdom, 
morality, in plain language for ignor- 
ant people. It taught them also the 
mysteries of Time, Death and Judg- 
ment, and kept before their eyes in 
crude but convincing fashion the mem- 
ory of the great awful jaws that gape 
for sinners. Solomon’s rod, which is 
out of fashion nowadays, doubtless be- 
cause its usefulness was exaggerated 
by our forefathers, is an instrument as 
necessary for the middle-aged as for 
the child. We are too fond of pretend- 
ing that virtue has only an attractive 
side, and forgetting that the Kingdom 
of Heaven must be taken by force. It 
is this disposition that gives us in some 
of our churches sermons five minutes 
long, and then sends us to listen in 
theatres to.the interminable harangues 
of certain modern playwrights, as if, 
when the world refused to hear Moses 
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and the prophets, it was going to be 
persuaded by Brown and Jones. 

“The world is full of questions, but 
the best question in the world is that 
of the young man in the Gospell: Good 
Master, what shall I doe that I may 
have eternall life?’ In the Church’s 
daily office morning and evening we 
remember that question in the prayer 
of John Goldenmouth. Two clauses 
there comprehend all things needful in 
a simple expression that the ignorant 
can understand just as they under- 
stood the Play of the Shepherds in the 
old days. It was a lively form of 
popular education that made the poor 
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feel how the Gospel was preached to 
‘ 
them personally :— 


Hail, King of Heaven so high 
Born in a crib! 

Mankind to Thee 
Thou hast made all sib. 


And the shepherd-boys bringing their 
homely gifts—a pipe, a crook, a bob of 
cherries for the “sweeting” in the 
manger—taught the unlearned in plain 
terms that he needs to-day, as he 
needed then, the elements of truth and 
life everlasting which John Golden- 
mouth prayed for and the wisest heads 
in the world are still seeking. 
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Mr. Bliss Carman’s annual book has 
for some years been an event with the 
serious, and the 1908 volume, “The 
Making of Personality” deals with so 
large a variety of topics and ap- 
proaches them in ways so novel that 
its audience will be not only larger but 
more heterogeneous than that which 
he has hitherto attracted. The concep- 
tion of the new thing which the mod- 
ern Athenian desires has come to him 
by dabbling in a score of religions, 
sciences, healing agencies, panaceas, 
jumbling the wisdom of the Orient and 
the mystery of the medicine man; the 
secret teaching of the black, the cop- 
per-colored, and the yellow man; and 
by forcing himself to discern unity in 
their difference and to that 
each is part of the others, and sub- 
serves and at the same time crowns 
the others. It is the application to 
the mental and spiritual plane of the 
feeling which makes world patriotism 
greater than devotion to one’s own land. 
The modern Athenian is treating his 
new belief rather finely in many ways 
although fate has not altogether spared 


believe 


him the touch of absurdity which so 
often made his fathers the delight of 
the jester, and it is to him that Mr. 
Carman’s book is confidently addressed. 
There is nothing visionary about 
theories, nothing too high for the plain 
man’s 
so far advanced in self-knowledge that 
they may not learn 
his pages, and he writes with great 
charm and distinction. L. C. Page 
& Co. 
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apprehension, yet there are few 
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The fond desire and longing after 
immortality have assumed a new as- 
pect when Saul indeed 
goes to the Witch of Endor, but goes 
accompanied by elaborate scientific test 
apparatus, and suspects Samuel of 
double personality, and Prof. James H. 
Hyslop’s “Psychical Research and the 
Resurrection” deserves all the intelli- 
gent examination that can be brought 
to bear upon it. As the fourth of a 
series discussing and describing im- 
portant phenomena, it cannot well be 
judged independently, for although 
nominally complete in itself, it abounds 
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in references to earlier researches, and 
no one unacquainted with them can 
begin to estimate the value to be set 
upon the author’s judgment and testi- 
mony. ‘Two of the twelve essays com- 
vusing the book, the one whence it de- 
rives its title, and “Humorous Aspects 
of Psychical Research,” have never be- 
fore been printed; the other ten have 
appeared in the pages of various per- 
iodicals. The latter of the two new 
essays tells some very good stories of 
the protective instinct of the human 
being approached by a subscription pa- 
per. It is the author's hope to obtain 
an endowment for psychical research 
in this country, and his experience is 
not encouraging. Three of the essays 
deal with phenomena observed 
the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson, and 
recorded with all precautions known to 
trained observers. To attempt sum- 
mary or description of them would be 
equally unjust to the author and to the 
reader. The seeker after psychical 
knowledge does not want it at second 
hand. The volume is bound in the 
same style as the author’s former 
works, and is sold separately. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
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Thirty-eight years ago, when evan- 
gelical England was full of admiration 
of Bismarck as the chastiser of Napo- 
leon and incidentally of the Man of 
Sin, and Ireland and Catholic England 
were agreeing that if not Antichrist he 
was a very fair imitation, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison warned his countrymen that 
the Great Chancellor was creating a 
new and incalculable element in Euro- 
pean politics, and prophesied the very 
changes that have come to pass since 
the pilot was dropped and strong young 
hands grasped the helm. Thirty- 
seven years ago he counselled inter- 
vention between France and Prussia 
as a measure of self-preservation. “To 
offer good counsel to Prussia,” he said, 
“is to become her plaything, her para- 
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site. You might as well throw tracts 
and hymn books at a tiger.” Forty- 
four years ago, he foretold the failure 
of cooperative production. The pa- 
pers embodying these predictions are 
aumong the seventeen contained in “Na- 
tional and Social Problems” and entitle 
his lightest word to a hearing. If he 
gave “tips” for the Derby or for the 
stock market, with suck a history, he 
could fill his purse every hour, but now 
he receives about as much attention 
and deference as was given to Cassan- 
dra. To those who have read his 
later essays as they were published, 
the significant parts of this volume are 
the introduction, an adequate preface 
warding off the stupid objections of the 
stupid, and the icy cool remarks at the 
end of many of the papers, some re- 
fusals to recant, some quiet equiva- 
lents of “Itoldyouso.” The question 
for the plain man seems to be first 
“What does he say now?” He says, 
addressing himself to England, be it 
understood, that she is not big enough 
to be the arbitress of continents, and 
that the Empire is crushing her. He 
finds little good in reconstructive social- 
ism and utterly rejects democratic con- 
trol of industries and the dispersal of 
large capital. He desires a new social- 
ism conferring a new and sounder edu- 
eation, reforming the spirit in which 
capital is now controlled. This third 
volume is much more important than 
the two recently issued by its author 
because it deals with the. large ques- 
tions not to be sanely neglected by 
any responsible person and the objects 
of the author’s deep consideration for 
more than a life time. His memory cov- 
ers the entire reign of the late Queen; 
he has seen many a wheel come full 
circle; he belongs to no party; he holds 
no office; he is a free witness to the 
truth as he sees it, and here is the evi- 
dence that he has seen it many times 
before it shaped itself to the eyes of 


the world. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








